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THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


The following letter from Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, was received as a result of 
the editorial printed in the February issue of the Elementary School 
Journal pointing out the fact that the child-labor amendment is. 
unacceptable in many quarters because it is thought to be the basis 
on which legislation will be sought prohibiting all gainful employ- 
ment of children up to eighteen years of age. 


Your editorial on the constitutional amendment on child labor in the Febru- 
ary issue raises precisely the question we are glad to have raised. By all means, 
there should be a show-down! 

The National Child Labor Committee has repeatedly attempted on suitable 
occasions to explain to the public the kind of child-labor law we should like to 
have Congress pass when it gets the power. While we are not authorized to 
speak for any of the national organizations associated with us in the campaign 
for ratification, we have been so frequently accused of being the most radical 
and extreme of the groups promoting this amendment that possibly a statement 
of our position will help to clear the atmosphere. It is probable that none of the 
other groups would think of asking Congress to go farther than we. 

Briefly outlined, we believe that Congress should pass a law setting up cer- 
tain restrictions on child labor and with suitable administrative machinery to 
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see that the law is enforced. The law should (1) prohibit the employment of all 
children under fourteen years of age in factories, workshops, stores, laundries, 
canneries, and tenement sweatshops; (2) limit the hours of labor for those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age to eight a day and forbid night work; 
(3) regulate employment under eighteen years of age so as to exclude all occupa- 
tions dangerous or hazardous to life, limb, health, or morals. 

The foregoing restrictions are the only ones we have heard any of our associ- 
ates advocate on any occasion, and they certainly represent the limit to which 
we should like Congress to go. 

Now will you please ask the opponents of the child-labor amendment how 
much restrictive legislation they favor? It is vital at the present moment that 
we should all know where we stand. 

For the purpose of further clarifying our position, may we add that the fore- 
going specific outline does not cover the field of child labor. We believe that the 
labor of children in street trades should be rigidly restricted and regulated, 
especially in the larger cities, and should be entirely forbidden to young children 
at night. We believe that child labor should be as closely scrutinized and as 
thoroughly regulated on commercialized farms as in factories or stores. We be- 
lieve that no child should be turned out of school and exposed to exploited labor 
until he has had at least an opportunity to lay the foundations of an elementary 
education. We believe that the work young children do should be directed 
toward their future development for citizenship and should be educational in its 
objective. We believe that no child should be granted an employment certificate 
without a physical examination to determine whether the work he intends to do 
will be injurious and that suitable agencies should be present to advise children 
and youth on the selection of employments. 

But, obviously, the restrictions and regulations embodied in this paragraph 
are such as could not be suitably incorporated in any federal child-labor law. 
They represent, therefore, a problem that must be handled, if at all, through 
local agencies functioning on local conditions. 

As to child labor in agriculture, there is no question that today it presents 
one of the most serious features of the whole problem of child employment. The 
nation will some time awaken to the fact that thousands of children employed in 
agriculture are in need of protection and educational opportunity, but that day 
has not yet arrived. The typical citizen believes that all kinds of work on the 
farm are good for all kinds of children. He registers protest against any sugges- 
tion of even looking into the problem. Furthermore, children employed in agri- 
culture are scattered over wide areas, and many are in remote districts. No 
federal or other central agency could cover the field. Better schools, better 
houses, better sanitation, and other improvements in rural conditions—all of 
which will gradually emerge from a more statesmanlike national policy in rela- 
tion to the whole problem of American agriculture—offer the most direct agen- 
cies for the relief of the child laborer on the farm. 

The time has unquestionably come for state legislatures seriously to con- 
sider the restriction of child labor cn commercialized farms engaged in truck 
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gardening and the culture of sugar beets, onions, celery, asparagus, and the like. 
Through their state legislatures or city councils the people should face with 
courage the problem of the almost universally neglected street trader who con- 
tinues in the popular imagination to be supporting a widowed mother and on 
the straight road to the White House but who, in fact, continues to help swell 
the population of our juvenile courts, reformatories, and penal institutions. 

Therefore, while you are asking the opponents of federal legislation to say 
what kind of a federal law they would consider reasonable, ask them also how 
far they are willing to go in the matter of municipal and state regulation of such 
forms of child labor as cannot be supervised through any centralized federal 
agency. 


The present writer classifies himself as a supporter of the amend- 
ment and of the general program of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. He sympathizes, in the main, with the position taken by Mr. 
Lovejoy. He is not in favor, however, of the unqualified prohibition 
of the employment of children under fourteen years of age in work- 
shops and stores. He believes that the program would be very much 
strengthened if positive, instead of negative, terms could be adopted. 
The employment of children certainly should be permitted only 
under conditions favorable to their personal training in the ways of 
industry and thrift. Would it not be wiser to set a goal of this type 
for local and national legislation? 

Against the evils of child exploitation there must be an unbroken 
front among those who are interested in education. The unfavorable 
action taken by legislatures with regard to the amendment is due in 
part to the reaction against federal control, but undoubtedly it is 
also due in part to the overemphasis on negatives in the program of 
the friends of the amendment. 

It is time that educators establish, through discriminating 
studies, a new and enlightened opinion with regard to the place of 
labor in the educational program. 

In the meantime, it is perfectly clear to all observers that chil- 
dren in shamefully large numbers and in indefensible degree are 
being exploited by employers and parents. There should be a vigor- 
ous attack on the problem by all right-minded people. 


COURSES OF STUDY FROM DENVER 


The Elementary School Journal publishes in this issue an illumi- 
nating article by Deputy Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld telling 
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how the Denver school system, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent J. H. Newlon, has been working on the reconstruction of the 
curriculum. 

The direct cost of this undertaking has been approximately 
$55,000 in two years. Smaller school systems cannot afford to spend 
as much, but they can well afford to adopt the general plan of doing 
something each year along the line of curriculum reconstruction. 
They can accept the argument which persuaded the Denver board 
of education, namely, that economy will be effected by the improve- 
ment of instruction. If 10 per cent of the time and energy of the 
pupils and the teachers can be saved through improvement of the 
curriculum, the economy to Denver will be more than ten times as 
great as the direct expenditure involved. 

Furthermore, if all the school systems of the country will pool 
their efforts, as is proposed by the Commission on the Curriculum 
of the Department of Superintendence, the advantage to the schools 
of the country will be unlimited. 

The publications which have been issued by the Denver schools 
and those which are to appear will serve not only the school system 
in which they originated but many other school systems of the 
country. The first of these deals with the kindergarten, the second 
with Latin, the third with the social sciences in Grades VII to IX, 
and the fourth with arithmetic in Grades I to VI. Others will be 
published in rapid succession, as indicated by Mr. Threlkeld. These 
publications can be purchased from the superintendent of schools 
of Denver. 


THE EVOLUTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


In an article published in the Educational Research Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio State University, 
H. E. Schrammel, of the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, gives the facts with regard to the growth of state depart- 
ments of education since 1890. At that date there were employed as 
members of the stafis of such departments a total of 129 persons. 
In 1924 the corresponding number was 1,879. In 1890 the expendi- 
tures for salaries amounted in the aggregate to $214,042. In 1924 
the expenditures for salaries were $4,063,997. 
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These figures indicate in a very concrete way the extent to which 
the states have been taking over the functions of centralized super- 
vision. When it is remembered that state departments of education 
are somewhat less than a century old and that originally local dis- 
tricts were quite autonomous in the organization and conduct of the 
schools and in the certification of the teachers, it will be realized that 
American methods of organizing education have undergone rapid 
evolution. 

There is still much to be done before state departments of edu- 
cation are able to assume and properly exercise the powers which the 
state ought to wield in matters of education. There are at the pres- 
ent time too many incompetent state superintendents. Many of 
them have been elected to office under a system of choice through 
popular vote which is a vestige of the mid-nineteenth-century en- 
thusiasm for the exercise of the franchise. Many of the superin- 
tendents elected by popular vote-are politicians more than they are 
leaders in education. The time has passed when anyone would seri- 
ously propose the election of the superintendent of a city school 
system by popular vote. The time is coming very soon, with the 
expansion of state departments of education, when it will be recog- 
nized that the state superintendent of schools must be a highly 
trained technical officer. State departments of education will then 
begin to improve in the quality of their work in something like the 
degree in which they have expanded in staff. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


There is a way out of the dispute which has arisen regarding 
church schools. It is through complete, well-organized state super- 
vision. The editors of the Elementary School Journal are glad to give 
publicity to a letter and a news item from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat which were received from Superintendent Theo. Kuehnert 
of the Lutheran Schools, Western District, Missouri Synod. 

I read with interest in the January issue of the Elementary School Journal 
your editorial entitled, “Private and Parochial Schools.” The stubborn oppo- 
sition and the unreasonable antagonism on the part of some people toward any 
and all private schools are deplorable. In my estimation, a good solution of the 
problem, a means to avert friction or to end an existing controversy, is harmoni- 
ous co-operation of a system of private schools with the state department of 
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education. Such a relation exists between the Lutheran schools and the state 
superintendent of public schools in Missouri, as the inclosed clipping, which may 
interest you, indicates. 


The clipping to which Superintendent Kuehnert refers is as 
follows: 


Announcement of a plan by which the 125 Lutheran elementary parochial 
schools, both village and rural, will be approved by the state department of 
education was made today by State Superintendent Charles A. Lee. The stand- 
ards for approval were determined at a conference between Lee and represent- 
atives of the Lutheran church in Jefferson City. 

Lee said, in making the announcement, “This is the first time that the 
approval of the department has been extended to these schools; it will enable 
them to enjoy all the privileges for high-school credit which all public elementary 
schools have had provided they meet the same requirements. However, these 
schools will remain private schools and under the law will not be entitled to any 
of the state school money.” 

The standards for approval of elementary schools by the state department 
follow: 

1. The school must have an eight-month term. 

2. The teacher must have not less than ten college hours of professional 
training preceded by four years of high-school work and hold a first-grade 
county certificate or its equivalent (thirty hours of college work will be equiva- 
lent). 

3. The school must have a standard heating system. 

4. The library must contain not less than 200 volumes, bound in cloth, 
suitable for carrying out the state course of study for elementary schools. Four 
sets of supplementary readers, in number sufficient to meet the needs of the 
case, must be provided and fifty or more agricultural bulletins on hand for the 
work in agriculture. Some standard set of reference books for use as an ency- 
clopedia, approved by the state department of education, must be provided. 

5. The teacher must regularly attend teachers’ meetings and do the required 
professional work. 

6. The school must have at least three framed pictures by well-known 
artists. These pictures should not be smaller than 18 X 20 inches. 

7. The school must have a suitable musical instrument. 

8. Some approved form of sanitary toilets must be provided. 

9. Pure water supply, together with a covered water cooler, with spigot and 
individual paper drinking cups or sanitary bubbler, must be provided. 

10. At least two pieces of playground equipment chosen from the list given 
in the state course of study must be furnished. 

11. At least four community meetings must be held during the year at the 
school. 
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12. The schoolroom should be properly seated and lighted. 

13. A complete up-to-date set of maps must be on hand. 

14. The outside of the school building and toilets should be well painted. 
The inside walls and ceiling should be tinted according to the approved plan of 
interior decorating. 

15. The blackboards should be of slate or hyloplate or their equivalent. 

These schools will be inspected by a representative chosen by the Lutheran 
church organization, who will make his reports to the state superintendent, who 
will act upon this report in the same manner as in the case of the other elemen- 
tary-school reports. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE “OPPORTUNITY” ROOM 


There have been many devices adopted for helping the very slow 
pupil and the subnormal pupil; probably the most common plan is 
to have an “opportunity” room in each building. Most school men 
know that the great objection to this “opportunity” room is that it 
is known as the “dumb-bell” room and that no matter how strenu- 
ously the school tries to disguise the fact, the pupils in the so-called 
“opportunity” room have a certain stigma attached to them, which 
is a very great handicap. 

We in Batavia, Illinois, think that we have solved the problem of 
caring for these pupils in a new way. The plan has been worked out 
in a school with nine rooms; eleven teachers and a principal are in 
charge. Up to last year the principal spent about three-fourths of the 
day with regular classes. This year it was decided to relieve the 
principal of all regular teaching and allow her to work with the 
slowest pupils. 

The principal is having great success. She takes the slowest 
pupils from each room into the office or, when the group is large, into 
the gymnasium and drills these pupils in the fundamentals of read- 
ing, spelling, and language. For example, she takes the six poorest 
children from the fifth-grade English class. These six children are 
extremely slow and need a great deal of individual help. She pre- 
pares large flash-cards for their particular use. These flash-cards 
contain the words that they have been misspelling or the correct 
forms of English on which they have been making mistakes. The 
principal constantly adds to these flash-cards as she finds new weak- 
nesses on the part of the children. The children are given very inten- 
sive drill. No one is allowed to waste any time, because each pupil 
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has his own cards, and the principal hears him individually. As soon 
as the pupil has mastered the difficulties connected with any one 
card, that card is laid aside. 

It is not possible here to go into all of the details of the plan. 
Suffice it to say that the principal has a large amount of material 
that she has prepared; this is material which cannot be printed and 
sent out to be used in other schools because it has been developed 
for each individual and is supplemented by new items every day. 
Any teacher who follows the plan will have to develop cards for the 
particular individuals whom she tries to instruct. 

The advantages of this plan are several. One is that the groups 
keep changing. As fast as a child improves to the point where he can 
carry the work in his regular class in English, he is allowed to remain 
in the regular room and some other child who has been having difli- 
culty is sent to the principal. Then, too, the group in reading is not 
the same as the group in English, and the group in English is not the 
same as the group in spelling. The group in any one of the three sub- 
jects is not the same three days in succession; so there is no chance 
for any child to be pointed out as belonging to a ‘“dumb-bell” 
group. Also, the teachers of the building do not fall into the habit of 
considering certain pupils as being inferior. 

The greatest advantage is that the principal herself does not get 
the feeling that the pupils with whom she is working are of a strictly 
inferior class. She regards it as her function to help children in their 
special difficulties. To be sure, most of the children she instructs 
have low I.Q.’s, but some of the children who are sent to her are not 
of low mentality but are having particular difficulty. 

Anyone who sees the plan in operation will undoubtedly agree 
that this is a splendid way to handle children who have special diffi- 
culties. There is a happy atmosphere about the whole procedure. 
The principal herself enjoys the work. The children who have been 
dragging along, accomplishing nothing, are overjoyed when they 
first begin to experience the thrill that comes from success. Many of 
these pupils are children who would leave school a little later if it 
were not for this special help. Now a large percentage of them will go 
on and at least finish the eighth grade; many of them will enter the 
high school. ; 
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This brief report is presented in the hope that other schools will 
try the plan. There is no question in the mind of the writer that any- 
one who tries it will prefer it to the “opportunity” room. 

H. C. Storm 
Superintendent of Schools, Batavia, Illinois 


A LIVING, SAVING, AND CULTURAL WAGE FOR TEACHERS 


The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 


A “living, saving, and cultural wage”’ for school teachers is the basic idea 
expounded in Superintendent William McAndrew’s recommendation that salary 
schedules be increased. 

An expenditure of $4,700 a year, or about $90 a week, is requisite for a 
proper standard of living in Chicago for a man of thirty with a wife and two 
children, so the report says. It is the estimate of the committee of eighty-three 
which spent six months in a study of salaries. 

The $4,700 would include tucking away $475 a year as a nest egg and $270 
a year as a fund for carrying the children through college later on. 

A large proportion of the 11,000 members of the teaching force are, of course, 
unmarried. Many are young, newcomers. To get a line on how many of the un- 
married were helping to support relatives and other dependents, the committee 
canvassed eleven schools, widely distributed, having 351 teachers. 

The study showed 31 per cent of the teachers living at home, 21 per cont 
living in boarding-houses or hotels, and 48 per cent maintaining establishments 
with an average annual rental of $1,111. Of the 351 teachers, 55 per cent had 
dependents, an average of two each. The committee says that it was unable to 
devise any workable plan of salaries, discriminating between married or unmar- 
ried teachers or on the basis of the number of dependents. 

“But,” the committee says, “the absurdity of driving out of the teaching 
profession married men with families leads the committee to believe that the 
establishment of a salary schedule for all on the basis of a good living for married 
men with families is essential to secure for the schools that quality of service 
which the city requires.” 

The proposed schedules appear to be worked out on the theory that they 
must permit a teacher to pass from a living wage to a saving wage and thence 
to a cultural wage, permitting the establishment of a family. The theoretic 
$4,700 for a man of thirty, with a wife and two children, seems to be the equator. 
The proposed maximum for high-school teachers in ten years is $4,700, as against 
$3,800 at present. This catches most of the married men teachers. 

The committee worked out an interesting budget estimate after consulta- 
tions with several authorities. 
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The first column of figures contains an average obtained from twenty-six 
estimated budgets; the second column is an average of four budgets made by 
experts in economics; the third column is the budget recommended by the com- 
mittee. Here are the items considered and the figures presented: 








I 





Rent with heat $1,079 
Electricity, gas, telephone 103 II5 

ood, ice, milk 905 742 
Replacement of furniture and equipment. . 120 go 
Laundry and domestic help (occasional)... 182 
Clothing and its care 577 871 
Newspapers, books, periodicals 45 45 
Church, charity, public spirit IoI 134 
Clubs, organizations, social expense 71 86 
Amusement, theater, opera 69 84 
Transportation 90 86 
183 235 
Health, doctor, dentist, medicine IOI 82 
Insurance premiums: life, fire, liability... . 206 261 
Conventions, subscriptions 47 44 
Saving for investment, home-owning 457 457 
Provisions for higher education for children 123 197 
Other items 272 48 150 





Total income $4,827 | $4,005 | $4,730 














The budgets in the second column were prepared by the economics depart- 
ments of three of the largest banks. 

The committee’s estimate in the third column is made to correspond some- 
what closely with the other estimates but has adopted a 5 per cent item for 
church, charity, and public spirit, and an insurance item which permits carrying 
$5,000 life insurance, 10 per cent saving for investment, and an item for higher 
education which would, at compound interest, provide for carrying the children 
through college. 

Salary readjustments were among the first things discussed after Superin- 
tendent McAndrew took his post. In his annual report nine months ago he listed 
in the prospectus for the year 1925 “‘a salary scale based upon the most logical 
considerations we can discover.”’ So plenty of time has been given to the study. 
Yet yesterday some criticized the superintendent’s recommendations as precipi- 
tate and involving politics. School politics is meant, more than political politics. 

The McAndrew suggestion is that a referendum be taken on the question 
of increasing the tax rate for educational purposes from $1.92 to $2.92. He says 
that communities like Oak Park, Evanston, Cicero, and Joliet, and practically 
every urban district in the state except Chicago have taken advantage of the 
referendum privilege of increasing their educational fund levy by an amount not 
in excess of $1 on each $100 assessed valuation. 
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Some of the superintendent’s friends doubt whether it would carry; some 
are averse to increasing the tax rate. Another proposal is to increase the number 
of pupils in a class, which, while not reducing the present staff, would cut down 
the number of teachers required each year. 

Another idea is to get more property on the assessment books, but this does 
not seem to possess many rose-hued prospects. 


“ SABBATICAL LEAVE FOR SEATTLE TEACHERS 
The Seattle Educational Bulletin publishes the following item: 


Appreciating the high professional spirit of the Seattle teachers and recog- 
nizing the importance of its encouragement, the board of directors has adopted 
the policy of granting sabbatical leave to teachers for the purpose of professional 
improvement, 

The salient features of the Seattle plan are: 

1. Not more than twenty teachers, who have served the Seattle public 
schools for seven years or more, shall be granted a leave of absence for approved 
study or travel at any one time. The sabbatical leave may be for a period of one 
or two semesters. 

2. The teacher shall receive, during such absence, the difference between 
his or her regular salary and the salary of a Class 1 substitute teacher. 

3. No teacher is to be given sabbatical leave of absence oftener than once 
every seven years. 

4. A teacher who accepts a sabbatical leave of absence must signify his 
or her intention of returning to the Seattle school system for the year following 
the period of the leave. 

5. Teachers desiring sabbatical leave must make application to the super- 
intendent of schools, who will recommend to the board of directors the names of 
those to be selected. 


THE LIBRARY METHOD OF TEACHING 


The American Library Association is to prepare a textbook on 
school library methods. This is an indication of the growing recog- 
nition of the fact that the best education cannot be given to pupils 
when their contact with books is limited in each subject to a single 
text. Even the pupils in the lower schools gain much by being 
trained in the methods of using libraries as the basis of their study 
of the regular subjects. The consequence of such library training is 
that general habits of reading are cultivated which carry the pupils 
far beyond the assigned work and prepare them for the independent 
use of books in the later periods of life after they leave school. 

The way in which one school system is moving forward in the 
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introduction of library methods in all grades is described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs quoted from a bulletin of the San Antonio public 
schools: 


Each division has its library system, adapted for the best use of the particu- 
lar division or school. 

The elementary schools, having received an appropriation of $5,000 for the 
year 1923-24, made a schoolroom division of these books. Each room has its 
own library consisting of about twenty books. 

The junior school, basing its instruction on many texts and books, having 
received an appropriation of $22,000 for the year 1923-24, set up libraries con- 
sisting of about thirty-five hundred books in each of the eight junior schools. 
The same titles are in each school. Besides these books are the textbooks pro- 
vided by the state. In addition to this each school receives subscriptions to about 
twenty-six magazines and periodicals. The books are placed in a stackroom; 
the periodicals and magazines are placed in a rack in the reading-room. This 
year the appropriation for the junior schools amounted to about $4,000. The 
books purchased this year are to be used in circulation as each school has special 
call for the books. In this way, the money appropriated purchased more books 
than if eight copies of each book had been purchased. Books are withdrawn by 
the pupils and put into circulation. This year libraries were added to the colored 
junior schools, and books were purchased for them. These are not as numerous 
because of the number of pupils attending. 

The senior schools each have a library consisting of about twenty-five hun- 
dred books. In the year 1923-24 they received an appropriation of three thou- 
sand dollars, and this year an appropriation of two thousand dollars. This is a 
circulating library, consisting of reference books and fiction. The pupils use 
these during their study-hour periods. The library in each school is on the 
second floor and consists in Brackenridge of a reading-stackroom and in the 
Main Avenue of a reading-room and a separate stackroom. Books can be with- 
drawn after school and can be retained for a given time. If retained longer, there 
is a fine system of three cents a day. 

It can be seen that through the entire school system the child is provided 
with frequent exposures to the uses of libraries and to the methods used by them. 

Supplementing and working with the school libraries is the city library. 
The juvenile department has aided and abetted the schools in every way. As 
subjects are taken up in the schools the library has supplemented these by hav- 
ing special shelves set aside in the reading-room. 

There is on foot a plan to turn the junior-school libraries into branch city 
libraries from four o’clock in the afternoon to nine in the evening and to open 
them on Saturdays and Sundays. In this way the junior-school libraries will be 
supplemented by additional books from the city library as they are purchased. 
The city in turn will receive an equipped library, space, heat, and light. This 
plan is now under consideration by a joint committee. 





CURRICULUM REVISION: HOW A PARTICULAR CITY 
MAY ATTACK THE PROBLEM 


A. L. THRELKELD 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


The main principles underlying the Denver program of curricu- 
lum revision are as follows: (1) The participation of the local pro- 
fessional corps must be procured as a basis for the entire program. 
(2) Definite administration and supervision of the local corps is es- 
sential. (3) The most advanced educational thought of the profes- 
sion as a whole should be incorporated. (4) Curriculum revision 
should be continuous. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE LOCAL PROFESSIONAL CORPS 


In the last analysis, no course of study is any more effective than 
the extent to which it is actually taught in the classroom. Its value 
cannot be determined merely by an examination of the printed out- 
line, for, after all, it is education with which we are concerned, and 
that does not occur except in terms of pupil growth and develop- 
ment. Getting proper content and technique into a printed course 
of study is only part of the problem. The teachers must be prepared 
to see the significance of it all. In other words, the teachers must 
have an intelligent understanding of their work. 

The Denver program takes the point of view that the best way to 
proceed in this connection is to secure the co-operation of the teachers 
in making the courses of study which they are to teach. Consequently 
the Denver plan includes a large number of committees. These com- 
mittees are, in the main, of two types, commonly referred to as sub- 
ject-matter committees and central-organization committees. 

Subject-matter committees.—-The subject-matter committees are 
those which are appointed to deal with particular subject-matter 
fields, such as English, mathematics, science, kindergarten, social 
science, Latin, and modern languages. 
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There are three sets of these committees, one for the elementary 
schools, one for the junior high schools, and one for the senior high 
schools. This division is made on the theory that such a plan will 
better insure complete participation. When all twelve grades are 
covered by one committee in a given subject-matter field, a certain 
part of the school system is likely to dominate other parts. The same 
thing is likely to happen if one subject-matter committee is appoint- 
ed in each field to cover both the junior and the senior high schools. 
The elementary-school teachers should make their contributions in 
an unrestricted manner from the point of view of elementary educa- 
tion. The same should be the case with the teachers of the junior 
high schools and also with the teachers of the senior high schools. 
Three committees in each subject-matter field—provided, of course, 
it is a field that extends through all twelve grades—will, no doubt, 
furnish the best possible physical setting for securing this freedom of 
participation. The method of attacking the problem of the co-ordi- 
nation of effort will be presented at a later point. 

In appointing the subject-matter committees, the primary con- 
sideration is to make the participation of the classroom teacher the 
starting-point. This means that the committees should be so consti- 
tuted as to offer the maximum inducement to the classroom teachers 
to enter into the discussions unreservedly. This is not always easy for 
the teachers if the committees are presided over by administrative 
officers, whose aggressiveness has been highly developed by the na- 
ture of their work. On account of this fact and for other reasons 
which will be presented later, principals, directors, and supervisors 
have not, as a rule, been assigned to membership on these subject- 
matter committees. Exceptions to this principle have been made in a 
few cases where there was a particular reason for doing so. The mem- 
bership of these committees is made up almost entirely of classroom 
teachers. Furthermore, the chairman of every subject-matter com- 
mittee is a classroom teacher. 

The committee membership is distributed among the schools so 
far as it is practicable. Of course, it would be impossible to represent 
each elementary school on each committee, but care has been taken 
to see that each school is equitably represented. For example, if a 
school does not have one of its teachers on the English committee, it 
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will have one on some other committee. Each junior high school has 
a representative on each junior high school committee, and each sen- 
ior high school has a representative on each senior high school com- 
mittee. 

Each committee member is expected to interest the teachers in 
his school in the work of his committee and to bring to the committee 
as many contributions from his associates as possible. In some in- 
stances the principal has based his faculty meetings on this idea and 
has had committee members report to the teachers of the school con- 
cerning the work of their several committees. Merely to mention 
this is sufficient to suggest the possibilities along this line. 

As stated, principals, supervisors, and like members of the profes- 
sional corps are not ordinarily given direct affiliation with these sub- 
ject-matter committees. It is understood that these members of the 
staff are ex officio members of any committee whose work concerns 
them, but, in the main, they are held in a position of general respon- 
sibility toward the program as a whole. It is expected that they will 
help all committee members rather than the members of a particular 
committee. Every principal is concerned in the work of every com- 
mittee whose subject-matter field is included in the program of studies 
of his school. His interest, then, in the whole program is a real one. 
It is obviously his big responsibility. He would be in danger of losing 
sight of his big task if he were to be tied down to the work of a partic- 
ular subject-matter committee. Furthermore, he would be in dan- 
ger of becoming interested in the work of one committee at the ex- 
pense of losing interest in the work of other committees. The same is 
true of supervisors whose functions are general. In the case of super- 
visors of special subjects, however, a different attitude is justifiable 
to some extent. The directors of home economics, music, fine arts, 
industrial arts, physical education, and the like have, with the assist- 
ance of the curriculum specialists to whom definite reference will 
later be made, led the work of the committees in their fields. 

The central-organization committees——The central-organization 
committees are three in number: (1) committee on constants in the 
high schools, (2) committee on the organization of the program of 
studies in the high schools, and (3) committee on classification and 
guidance. Contrary to the policy with respect to the subject-matter 
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committees, these central-organization committees are made up of 
administrators. 

The function of the committee on constants in the high schools is 
to recommend a program of required courses which must be com- 
pleted by all who are to receive the senior high school diploma. 

The committee on the organization of the program of studies in 
the high schools is responsible for working out a plan which is to gov- 
ern the pupils’ selection of courses, such as the organization of the 
program of studies into curriculums, majors and minors, and the like. 

The committee on classification and guidance is charged with the 
task of working out a system of records and other administrative de- 
vices which are to be used in putting the entire program into effect. 

Commitiees work on school time.—Neither the subject-matter 
committees nor the central-organization committees are expected to 
do their work after having taught a full day in the classroom. Their 
work is anything but a side issue. Several rooms in the administra- 
tion building are given over to committee work; in accordance with a 
definite schedule, the committee members come to these rooms and 
work during the regular school day; substitute teachers are in their 
classrooms. Curriculum revision is fundamental to all else, and cer- 
tainly it should not be done at odd times; especially it should not be 
done by those who have used up their best energies by teaching a full 
dayin the classroom. Thosewho have the curriculum-revision work to 
do should be relieved from classroom duties while they are so engaged. 

In Denver a whole committee sometimes works on full time for 
several days consecutively. After the work of a committee gets to a 
certain point, the chairman is the only one who works full time, or 
perhaps the chairman and one assistant. The whole committee is 
then called in from time to time for half-day or full-day sessions. 
The committee and chairman go over the work together, and the 
chairman begins another section of the work. Several chairmen have 
worked full time for months under this plan. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


It is obvious that such an extensive committee system must be 
carefully supervised. Very definite organization is required for this 


purpose. 
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One person in direct charge.—It should be the special responsibil- 
ity of one person to direct the administration and supervision of such 
a program as this. Because of the extent to which such a program 
enters into the whole life of a school system, it is important that this 
person be one with administrative duties covering the entire system. 
He is then in a proper position to weigh all values in making deci- 
sions and recommending policies of procedure in the curriculum work 
itself. In Denver the superintendent delegated this responsibility to 
the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction, who later be- 
came the deputy superintendent, retaining the curriculum-revision 
program as a special responsibility. Through conferences with the 
deputy, the superintendent keeps in touch with the main aspects of 
the program. 

Curriculum specialists for tmmediate supervision of committee 
work.—No one having the general duties of an administrator can 
give the definite supervision to committees working in curriculum 
revision which they need. This is a service which must be performed 
by those who are specializing in the problems of curriculum revision. 
Last year W. D. Armentrout, director of the training schools of the 
Colorado State Teachers College, and L. Thomas Hopkins, professor 
of education, University of Colorado, were employed for approxi- 
mately one-half of their time to supervise the work of the Denver 
committees. This year Professor Armentrout was not able to return, 
but the services of Frederick L. Whitney, director of research at the 
Colorado State Teachers College, were secured for one day a week 
and those of Professor Hopkins for three days a week. Professor 
Hopkins has direct supervision of all committees except those in the 
fields of music and manual arts; in these fields he is assisted by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, working in co-operation with the special directors in- 
volved. 

By having one of these men in charge of all three committees in a 
particular field, such as mathematics, a very thorough co-ordinating 
agency is provided. All three committees are under his leadership. 
Furthermore, he can call joint meetings of committees or joint meet- 
ings of chairmen as he sees the need for doing so. One of the advan- 
tages of this plan is that it combines co-ordination and unity with 
maximum freedom of expression. More important yet, perhaps, it 
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offers a chance to unite the work of the two or three committees on 
the level established by the most progressive committee, if there hap- 
pens to be variation in points of view. In other words, with the type 
of committees here mentioned working in the same subject-matter 
field, one may immediately take a progressive point of view and pro- 
ceed to get its curriculum materials ready accordingly. When this 
principle of procedure begins to materialize and the results of it begin 
to appear in the work of one committee, it is practically certain im- 
mediately to influence the work of the other one or two, as the case 
may be. In other words, it provides a natural entering wedge for 
progress, especially when there is the provision for supervision which 
has been described. If anyone assumes that, because the Denver plan 
has one set of committees for the elementary schools, one for the 
junior high schools, and one for the senior high schools, the principle 
of co-ordination and unity of effort is being overlooked, he is not in 
touch with the situation. The fact is that this value is being definitely 
provided for, but, better yet, it is based on the idea of obtaining this 
co-ordination and unity on the level established by the most pro- 
gressive elements of the local staff, with definite organization in 
the first place for evolving the points of view of these elements to the 
highest point possible through freedom of study and discussion. 

Clerical staff —A program such as the one here described calls for 
a great deal of stenographic work, typing, mimeographing, and cleri- 
cal work of all kinds. The Denver program provides a secretary who 
has charge of this phase of the program. This secretary has from two 
to six or more assistants who give all their time to this work. In addi- 
tion to the work done by this group, much clerical work is done by 
the regular clerical staff in the administration building. Committee 
members are not expected to type their own reports. They hand in 
rough drafts, which are typed and in many cases mimeographed for 
distribution either for committee work or for various other purposes. 
Stenographic notes are taken in committee conferences with special- 
ists, and, so far as possible, the committee members are relieved of 
the burden of clerical work. 

Professional library.—An organized method of getting all the 
available reports of research, recent books, and articles dealing with 
curriculum revision and problems of teaching which must be studied 
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in such a program as has been described is exceedingly important. 
In Denver this need is met by a professional library in the adminis- 
tration building; the supervisor of school libraries is in charge of this 
library. All such materials as have been referred to are purchased 
through this library as the need arises. They are administered ac- 
cording to library methods, so that committee members have only to 
go to the library and call for the reports or articles which they may 
want to use, and the librarian provides them. This library is a key- 
point in the program. It would be extremely wasteful of energy and 
time if there were not a definite means of providing the committees 
with the materials which are necessary for their work. , 

Department of tests and measurements.—Standard achievement 
tests are given in the schools throughout the city before old courses 
of study are displaced. The new courses of study are later checked 
up by the same method. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of the department of 
tests and measurements lies in the working of tests into the courses of 
study. The director of measurements, in co-operation with the com- 
mittees and the specialists in charge of committee supervision, is pre- 
paring a series of tests for each of the new courses. These tests are 
worked out in the light of what the courses actually assign. Their 
purpose is to offer definite means of evaluating the effectiveness of 
content and method and also to enable the teacher better to analyze 
the teaching problem. 


INCORPORATION OF THE MOST ADVANCED EDUCA- 
TIONAL THOUGHT 


The local staff is able to capitalize the research work which has 
been carried on in many of our colleges, universities, and experimen- 
tal schools. It is able to bring before the committees the best articles 
dealing with educational method and the like. A relatively high 
point in the assimilation of the best our profession has to offer can be 
reached through the initiative of such a local organization. There 
comes a time, however, in the work of a committee when it is ex- 
tremely helpful to have present in person some outstanding specialist 
in the particular field of that committee’s work. This idea is carried 
out by bringing many of the leading research specialists of the coun- 
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try to Denver for definite personal work with the committees. They 
do not come for general lectures or for general discussions, but they 
come at a time when the committees have their problems defined, 
when they are able to state issues clearly and to ask definite ques- 
tions about them. The outside specialist does not have to “sell” him- 
self in this situation, for the need of his advice has already been 
recognized, and those with whom he is to work are looking to him 
for specific assistance. He stays several days, depending on the par- 
ticular needs of the committees with which he is working. Before 
his coming, he is informed of the progress of the work of the com- 
mittees, and after he leaves manuscripts go back and forth through 
the mail in the process of development toward the point where the 
first printing is deemed advisable. 

Last year fourteen such specialists were brought to Denver, and 
a like number is scheduled for this year. 

Parenthetically, it may be remarked that all the expenses of the 
special services referred to up to this point—substitute teachers to 
take the places of committee members while these members work on 
curriculum revision; Professors Hopkins, Armentrout, and Whitney; 


the special clerical staff; and the outside specialists—are provided 
for in a special appropriation made by the board of education during 
each of the last two years. The appropriation for the two years is a 
little more than fifty-five thousand dollars. It should be kept in mind 
that this is for the special services mentioned; it does not include the 
cost involved in the time given to the program by regular members 
of the corps. 


CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM REVISION 

In order to make adjustments to new social conditions as rapidly 
as such adjustments need to be made today, a curriculum-revision 
program in its initial stages has to take on the nature of a drive. In 
other words, such a program has to be organized for the purpose of 
making up for lost time. This would not be true in any situation in 
which there had always been a curriculum-revision plan capable of 
meeting conditions as they arose, but, so far as the writer knows, no 
such organization has ever existed. We generally let things drift for 
a few years and then put on a drive to bring school work up to the 
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changes in social conditions. We look upon our present organiza- 
tion in Denver as a means of making adjustment to new conditions in 
the shortest possible time, realizing that the present period is ex- 
traordinary, largely because of the effect of the recent war. After this 
initial stage is completed, there should be a definite plan for keeping 
courses of study revised year by year in order that steady consecu- 
tive progress can be effected and the need for drives eliminated, bar- 
ring unforeseen radical social disturbances. Change in our social life 
today is a continuous process, and our schools must recognize this 
principle if they are to do better than sit on the tail of progress. 
This requires a continuous curriculum-revision program. It should 
be as definitely a part of the administration of a school system as any 
of the departments that we now recognize as established. After the 
“drive’’ stage has been passed, a department of curriculum revision 
could, by perennial revision, keep the courses of study in the class- 
room reasonably appropriate to the needs of the hour. Any extensive 
program of curriculum revision which fails to attain this permanent 
result must be mainly a disappointment. 

It is hoped that this year will practically complete the initial 
stage of a continuous program of curriculum revision in Denver. 

At the end of last summer the following courses were given their 
first printing and are now in the classrooms: junior high school Lat- 
in, junior high school general science and biology, junior high school 
social science, junior high school commerce, elementary-school arith- 
metic, and a general course for the kindergarten. 

The following are now in the classrooms in mimeographed form 
for trial and experimentation: elementary-school art, industrial arts, 
and home economics; junior high school art, industrial arts, home 
economics, mathematics, French, and Spanish; senior high school 
art, Latin, home economics, French, and Spanish. After revision 
they will be printed for general classroom use next September. 

In addition, the following will be ready by next September: ele- 
mentary-school English, science, reading, physical education, visual 
education, music, and social science; senior high school English, phys- 
ical education, and commerce; and certain units in the field of senior 
high school mathematics. 
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BIGGEST OUTCOME 


The most significant results will never be reducible to printed 
form. Teacher growth in terms of insight into the significance and 
possibilities of the teaching profession, which insight is dependent on 
the development of a scientific attitude toward all problems; pupil 
growth along the same lines; and a quickened community conscious- 
ness on the subject of education are the big results. Such outcomes 
through a program of curriculum revision are possible only in that 
situation in which all sources and types of intelligence bearing on the 
problem are given opportunity to participate in its solution. There 
is no better criterion by which to measure the value of that which is 
going on in any school system than the morale throughout the pro- 
fessional corps. 

High morale comes from the feeling on the part of each that he is 
engaged in a great work under a plan which enables him to see the 
best of his own life expressed in it. Service to a great cause is the 
source of life. Curriculum-making is the great work of our profes- 
sion. All else that is done in a school system must, in the last analy- 
sis, come to be a means to the solution of this problem. Certainly the 


cause is big enough. It is as significant as life itself. Give every mem- 
ber of our profession a chance to do his best for it, and the results 
need not be feared. This is the challenge of curriculum-making to 
every community. 





JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


E. R. BRESLICH 
University High School, University of Chicago 


Since the junior high school is an institution intermediate be- 
tween the six-year elementary school and the senior high school, 
much of the instructional material for the new school will be drawn 
from the courses of both of these institutions. Before selecting and 
organizing material for any subject, one should make a careful 
study of the investigations carried on in both fields. In recent years, 
for example, there has been considerable activity to bring about 
improvements in elementary- and secondary-school mathematics. 

In the field of elementary-school arithmetic critical examination 
of the mathematical curriculum began about twenty years ago. In 
1905 Payne found that in our most progressive city schools 16.7 
per cent of the school time of the children was devoted to arith- 
metic. Ten years later data gathered by Holmes indicated that this 
condition had remained unchanged and that in the small city schools 
and in the rural schools as much as 50 per cent of the school day 
was devoted to arithmetic. A little later Rice raised a question as 
to the values the pupils receive in return for the time and effort 
spent on arithmetic. The real critical study of the curriculum began 
when McMurry laid down his principles of selection and elimination 
of subject-matter. 

The problem of elimination of material was attacked first at 
Connersville, Indiana. The business men of the community, dis- 
satisfied with the course in arithmetic, prepared two lists—one made 
up of topics which should receive increased attention in the class- 
room and the other of topics which should be omitted entirely or 
which should receive attention only after the essentials had been 
mastered. 

The next effort to determine suitable material was made by a 
committee of teachers of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Questionnaires sent to different classes of people brought out some 
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very interesting facts. Forty-two per cent of those who answered 
the questions stated that they made no use of any of the topics in a 
list almost identical to the list of topics recommended for elimina- 
tion in the Connersville investigation. 

These studies were continued by Jessup and Coffman and G. M. 
Wilson. Lists of problems were obtained which people were actually 
required to solve during a specified period of time. It was found 
that most of the problems involved money transactions, that few 
required more than one process for solution, and that few involved 
numbers of more than four places. The results of the investigations 
indicate that if ability to solve real problems in life is considered 
one of the major aims of elementary-school mathematics, the neces- 
sary processes can probably be mastered in much less time than is 
now devoted to arithmetic. They suggest a new kind of problem, 
different from the stereotyped textbook problem, simple in nature 
and involving small numbers. 

Another type of investigation which promises to be of value in 

' selecting suitable material is concerned with determining the mathe- 
matics which the ordinary reader must know if he is to understand 
and appreciate the current non-vocational literature. Studies of 
newspapers and magazines reveal few problems of the type most 
commonly found in textbooks but suggest certain problems which 
people should be able to solve. For example, when a bond is adver- 
tised at a given rate, one might wish to determine the income which 
may be derived from it; when goods are reduced in price, one should 
know how to determine the best bargain. These studies further show 
that the small numbers are the ones most frequently used. Hence, 
they should be employed most freely in all habit-forming computa- 
tions. It is found, however, that modern statistical data deal mainly 
with large numbers and that pupils must gain control of the number 
system to the extent that they can appreciate and understand large 
numbers. A body of material representing local conditions is sug- 
gested which could profitably be collected to replace commonplace 
textbook material. 

In the field of secondary education we find a number of impor- 
tant movements aiming to improve the traditional courses in algebra 
and geometry. During the years 1900-1902 Professor Perry, of 
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England, delivered a series of lectures in which he questioned the 
usefulness of traditional courses in mathematics and advocated 
steady emphasis on relating mathematics to subjects of interest to 
boys, such as physics, chemistry, mechanical drawing, and engineer- 
ing. At about the same time, teachers in France, Germany, England, 
and America pointed to the difficult abstractions of algebra and 
geometry. They urged strongly the supplementing of the abstract 
by the concrete, in particular the use of much geometrical material 
in algebra courses in order to make concrete the abstract laws and 
processes. Somewhat later, Professor Klein, of Germany, recom- 
mended increased emphasis on psychological arrangement in second- 
ary-school courses, a close relation between algebra and geometry, 
and the use of the function concept as the unifying idea. Tannery 
and Borel in France advised that objectionable material and clumsy 
methods be eliminated and replaced by elementary notions of the 
upper courses, such as trigonometry, analytical geometry, and cal- 
culus. Each of these movements tended toward a unification or 
correlation of the various mathematical subjects as a means of im- 
proving the traditional courses. In 1903 Professor Moore, of the 
University of Chicago, frankly suggested the breaking-down of the 
traditional curriculum, the abolition of “‘water-tight compartments.” 
Recently, this position has been strongly indorsed by the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education. After several years of careful study, this committee 
summarized its conclusions in the following statement: 

In recent years there has developed among many progressive teachers a very 
significant movement away from the older rigid division into “subjects,” such 
as arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, each of which shall be “completed’’ 
before another is begun, and toward a rational breaking down of the barriers 
separating these subjects, in the interest of an organization of subject-matter 
that will offer a psychologically and pedagogically more effective approach to 
the study of mathematics. 

There has thus developed the movement toward what are variously called 
“composite,” “correlated,” “unified,” or “general’’ courses. The advocates of 
this new method of organization base their claims on the obvious and important 
interrelations between arithmetic, algebra, and geometry (mainly intuitive) 
which the student must grasp before he can gain any real insight into mathe- 
matical methods and which are inevitably obscured by a strict adherence to the 
conception of separate “subjects.”” The movement has gained considerable new 
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impetus by the growth of the junior high school, and there can be little question 
that the results already achieved by those who are experimenting with the new 
methods of organization warrant the abandonment of the extreme “water-tight” 
compartment method of presentation. 

The newer method of organization enables the pupil to gain a broad view 
of the whole field of elementary mathematics early in his high-school course. 
In view of the very large number of pupils who drop out of school at the end of 
the eighth or the ninth school year or who for other reasons then cease their 
study of mathematics, this fact offers a weighty advantage over the older type 
of organization under which the pupils studied algebra alone during the ninth 
school year, to the complete exclusion of all contact with geometry.? 

Unfortunately, the committee did not find time to organize 
detailed material for junior high school courses. Several tentative 
plans were submitted, however, each including a considerable 
amount of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The 
committee expressed the hope that teachers, administrators, and 
authors would determine, through experimentation and discussion, 
the order of the topics proposed and the amount of time to be de- 
voted to each. 

During the last six years experiments have been in progress in 
the laboratory schools of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago to determine what to select from the large variety of 
material as most suitable for instruction in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. The results of these investigations are now being 
published in the form of textbooks, the first? of which has just made 
its appearance. It will be followed quickly by the second and the 
third books for the eighth and ninth grades, respectively. 

From the beginning of the experiment it was recognized that the 
success of a course must depend largely on the extent to which it 
conforms with the mental development of the pupil. An extensive 
testing program was carried out during the time the new courses 
were in the process of development. Subject-matter which was 
found, on the basis of tests, to be too difficult for pupils to under- 
stand or appreciate was postponed to a later stage, presented in a 
different way, or eliminated. 

* The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education, pp. 12-13. Mathe- 
matical Association of America, 1923. 

2Ernst R. Breslich, Junior Mathematics, Book One. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. xvi+148. 
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With the elimination or postponement of the difficult subject- 
matter usually taught in the seventh and eighth grades, a consider- 
able body of material which is traditionally taught in the lower 
courses of the senior high school has been brought down into the 
junior high school. For example, it was found that a considerable 
amount of algebraical and geometrical material is far easier than 
some of the arithmetical operations commonly taught in the fifth 
and sixth grades. Material of that type was introduced. Careful 
testing has helped to bring together at the beginning the simple 
principles of mathematics and to lead gradually to the more complex. 
As a result, quantitative experiences have not been limited to the 
field of arithmetic alone. Other mathematical subjects have con- 
tributed experiences of value to pupils and adults because they help 
them understand quantitative accounts in school studies and in 
modern everyday life. The program is enriched, and the pupils have 
the opportunity to discover their interest and aptitudes in mathe- 
matics, enabling them to decide whether they should continue the 
study of the subject. 

The statement that algebra and geometry should be taught in 
the junior high school is frequently misinterpreted. Some teachers 
have introduced part of the traditional first-year algebra as the 
second half of the year’s work in mathematics in the eighth grade. 
This cannot lead to satisfactory results. Traditional algebra has 
been found too difficult for older pupils, as is shown by the large 
number of pupils who fail, and it is a serious mistake to transfer it 
to a lower grade. ‘Furthermore, such an experiment is fatal to some 
pupils after they have entered the high school. At first, they find 
the work too easy, having an advantage over those pupils who have 
not previously studied the subject. They become overconfident 
and fail to develop good study habits. Sooner or later comes the 
realization that they are being surpassed by the other pupils. 

For years leading educators have contended that algebra is not 
suitable as a first course in mathematics for high-school pupils. 
Many individual schools have dropped mathematics as a required 
subject because the mathematics departments insist on offering 
algebra as the first course. In view of these protests, it is surprising 
that attempts are made to make algebra, with its difficult abstrac- 
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tions, unpsychological arrangement, dogmatic definitions, arbi- 
trary rules, and meaningless manipulations, a ninth-grade subject. 
In the junior high school neither algebra nor geometry should be 
taught in the form in which they are usually presented in the high 
school. The pupil should begin the study of algebra and geometry 
before coming to the ninth grade, but he should study them very 
much in the order in which the subjects were developed by the race. 
The trouble with the presentation of algebra and geometry in the 
high school is that we omit the earlier stages and begin with the 
last stage in the development. 

History shows that in the beginning geometry was probably no 
more than design and ornamentation and not a study at all. Hence, 
this type of geometry should be the first to be taught in school. At 
a much later period geometry was studied because it was useful, 
practical, and necessary. For example, the Egyptians had to study 
geometry because frequently they had to measure and survey their 
land, but they cared little for theoretical results. This suggests that 
early geometry should be intuitive, constructional, and mensura- 
tional and that measuring and surveying of a simple type should be 
used freely. The Greeks transplanted geometry from Egypt and 
soon changed the study of geometry into the form of a liberal edu- 
cation. They formulated the method of demonstrating proofs of 
theorems. Finally, Euclid organized all of the discoveries of his 
predecessors into a logical system. If the study of geometry begins 
with this last stage, without giving experiences with the previous 
stages, it must necessarily be a difficult subject. The geometry 
taught in Junior Mathematics leads the pupil gradually through the 
stages preceding demonstrative geometry, leaving this course entire- 
ly to the senior high school. 

Likewise, algebra in the junior high school must not begin with 
the last stage, that is, with the study of algebra as a science. As in 
the historical development, algebra must be taught for some time 
as a tool subject because it is needed and useful. In Junior Mathe- 
matics some algebra is presented each year because it simplifies 
mathematical work. Algebraic notation is introduced early; equa- 
tions are used to state problems and numerical relations. Gradually 
many algebraic facts and principles are accumulated, and occasion- 
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ally they are gathered together and summarized. In the last stage, 
algebra assumes the character of a formal study. If presented in this 
order, there can be no objection to the teaching of a considerable 
amount of formal algebra in the ninth grade. 

It is generally conceded that the material selected for junior high 
school instruction must fall within the experience of the pupil. It 
must be something for which he has use in his everyday life and in 
his school studies. It must have social value; that is, it must be 
something that adult men and women actually need. Everyone 
needs to know some geometry. To draw; to measure and estimate 
length, area, and volume; to study common geometric forms in 
nature, buildings, and surroundings; to make and interpret de- 
signs, scale drawings, graphs, and maps are some of the most com- 
mon activities in life. They appeal to the pupil as valuable and can 
be comprehended and learned by the immature mind. Because of 
its concreteness, geometry is made the core of the first course and of 
a large part of the second course in Junior Mathematics. 

We cannot proceed far in the study of mathematics without 
facing the need for algebraic symbolism and formulas, for a knowl- 
edge of solving equations and evaluating formulas, and for ability to 
perform fundamental algebraic processes. The majority of the geo- 
metrical principles are essentially numerical relations. The theorem 
of Pythagoras, the angle sum of the triangle, proportionality of line- 
segments, measurement of angles by arcs, and mensuration formulas, 
all lend themselves early to algebraic treatment. Thus, a knowledge 
of algebra is helpful in the study of geometry. Furthermore, many 
problems encountered in everyday life which are difficult to solve if 
only arithmetical methods are known are simplified by the use of 
algebra. 

For these reasons, the study of certain phases of algebra has been 
included in each course of Junior Mathematics. The type of algebra 
introduced, however, is not of the character of the traditional first 
course. It is strictly a tool subject, as will be illustrated by several 
examples. 

When, in the study of lines and angles, it becomes desirable to 
find a simple notation, the literal number is introduced. When the 
arithmetical method of solving problems is replaced by the more 
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advantageous algebraic method, the equation is used. No attempt is 
made at this time to introduce a long discussion of equations. In this 
manner, knowledge of the subject is extended gradually as need 
arises. At first,a common-sense method of solving is used. “If 4x = 20, 
then x is } of 20” is sufficient in the beginning. Later the pupil 
learns that the correctness of this method is based on an algebraic 
principle known as the division axiom. Contrast this with the tradi- 
tional procedure, where all of the axioms are frequently stated on 
one of the first pages in the textbook before the pupil has seen any 
need for them. In the better books the first axiom may not be intro- 
duced before it is needed, but, with the appearance of one axiom, all 
of the others follow immediately. This method of organization ap- 
peals to the mature mind, but the pupil fails to appreciate such 
logical organization because, at the time, he knows of no practical 
instances where the other axioms will be needed. There is no peda- 
gogical advantage in teaching them all at once. 

In traditional first-year algebra literal numbers and signed 
numbers are introduced almost simultaneously. The pupil then pro- 
ceeds at once to the study of the operations with both, so that he has 
to master two difficulties at the same time. Junior Mathematics 
introduces no signed numbers for the first year and a half but pro- 
vides much training with literal numbers. In fact, there is no real 
need for signed numbers in the study of mensurational geometry 
or in the solution of problems which occur during that study. When 
the operations with literal numbers have been thoroughly taught, 
signed numbers are introduced. 

One of the chief aims of mathematics above the seventh grade 
will always be proficiency in the arithmetical processes. It has been 
the common practice to secure skill, accuracy, and speed partly 
through systematic drill and partly through applications involving 
much computation, but the results have not been satisfactory. High- 
school teachers in general complain that pupils are not sufficiently 
grounded in the fundamental operations and that they do not under- 
stand the meaning of even those applications which receive the most 
emphasis in the seventh and eighth grades, such as percentage and 
interest. Business men find elementary-school graduates weak in 
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the fundamentals of arithmetic. It is apparent, therefore, that there 
must be considerable arithmetical training in the junior high school. 

The unsatisfactory results may be accounted for in several ways. 
To the adolescent boy or girl excessive drill on elements previously 
mastered soon becomes monotonous and therefore of questionable 
value. As the pupil grows older, it becomes more and more difficult 
to secure the best results through duplication and repetition. Even 
under the best conditions, the method is wasteful, because attain- 
ment of a high degree of accuracy and speed in standardized tests 
and exercises does not necessarily secure proficiency when the same 
computations occur in problem situations. Formal repetition of 
sixth-grade arithmetic in the seventh grade or in the high school will 
not produce the desired results but will waste more time. Further- 
more, when problem-material is taken largely from fields remote 
from the pupils’ experience, as is the case with numerous commercial, 
industrial, and vocational applications, it is very likely not under- 
stood and will be of little value. Particularly is its value doubtful 
when it is aimed to use these applications as a means of securing 
arithmetical skill. In Junior Mathematics problem-material has been 
selected which pupils understand and consider real and worth 
while. An abundance of computational arithmetic is provided, so 
that attaining proficiency in the various processes becomes largely a 
task of assimilation. The work in arithmetic, although seemingly 
incidental, is always motivated, planned with the utmost care, and 
kept up with systematic regularity. Emphasis is placed on develop- 
ing ability to perform the necessary operations correctly when they 
occur in quantitative situations which are intelligible to the pupil. 
Careful tests, carried on while the course was in the process of 
development, show that the best method of securing the required 
skill in manipulation is through applications, particularly appli- 
cations to other school subjects, and that the amount of formal drill 
can be reduced to a minimum without loss. 

Junior Mathematics takes advantage of the interrelations be- 
tween arithmetic, algebra, and geometry (mainly intuitive). Careful 
study has revealed the fact that in the early stages there is almost a 
one-to-one correspondence between these subjects. Number may be 
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represented in various ways. In measuring a line-segment, the length 
may be represented geometrically by the segment; algebraically, by a 
literal number, such as /; or arithmetically, by a numerical measure, 
such as 2.15. The number “2.15” is the arithmetical value of the 
algebraic number /, and the segment is the graphical representation 
of the number. 

Similarly, in studying perimeters, the perimeter of a triangle may 
be represented graphically by a line-segment equal to the sum of the 
sides; by an algebraic trinomial, such as a+-b+-c; or by the numerical 
value of a+b+-c. The circumference of a circle may be represented by 
a straight-line segment, by the algebraic expression 277, or by the nu- 
merical value. Areas and volumes may be represented similarly. 
Throughout the study of geometry, algebraic expressions and laws 
occur and offer opportunities to study various phases of the subject. 

The preceding illustrations are examples of algebraic expressions 
to which but one value corresponds. However, an algebraic number 
may represent any number of values. Thus, the distance passed 
over by a moving train in a certain time is represented by the expres- 
sion ‘‘20t,” by the formula “d= 20t,” by a table of corresponding 
values of d and ?#, or by the straight-line graph of the equation. 
Formulas representing cost, percentage, interest, area, and volume 
all illustrate this same correlation between algebra, geometry, and 
arithmetic. 

Relationship or functionality is another unifying idea. An equa- 
tion is not always an abbreviated statement of a problem or a fact 
but a relation. The equation “a+d+c = 180” is a relation between the 
three angles of a triangle. As soon as two angles are known, the 
third is no longer arbitrary but has a fixed value. Similarly,a?+?=¢ 


is looked upon as a relation between the sides of a right triangle, 
/ 


aa, . a — 
and pap 2 relation between the corresponding sides of two simi- 


lar triangles. Thus, geometry helps to develop the relationship aspect 
of the equation. 

In Junior Mathematics it is aimed to bring the simple principles 
of mathematics together at the beginning, gradually leading up to 
the more complex. Throughout the first course no algebraic expres- 
sions of degree higher than the first occur. In fact, there is no need 
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of going beyond linear expressions in the study of lines, angles, tri- 
angles, and circles. With the study of the second level of geometry— 
the study of area—quadratic expressions make their appearance. 
Cubic expressions enter when volumes are taken up. Sufficient time 
is provided at each level to secure complete understanding. 

It has been said that algebra should begin as a tool subject. In 
the middle of the second course, when emphasis shifts to algebra, 
geometry becomes a tool subject. Many abstract algebraic laws 
and processes are explained and made concrete by means of geome- 
try. For example, the laws of order in addition and multiplication 
are made clear by means of drawings. The processes of multiplying 
polynomials and monomials are first performed geometrically, and 
the rule is developed later. The meaning of positive and negative 
numbers and the operations with them are made clear by means of 
geometric drawings. 

From the preceding discussion, it appears that in the first two 
courses of Junior Mathematics a great deal of geometry and algebra 
is taught. As a result, the pupil is ready for a systematic study of 
algebra in the ninth grade. In the period of three years he accom- 
plishes the equivalent of a year and one-half of traditional algebra. 
Knowledge of a large body of geometric facts and principles has pre- 
pared him thoroughly for the study of demonstrative geometry and 


trigonometry. 


The first and second courses should be required of all pupils. In 
the third year a choice may be offered between the third course, 
intended for those who expect to continue the study of mathematics, 
and a course in vocational mathematics intended for those who do 
not expect to go on to the senior high school. Those pupils who ex- 
pect to continue school work and many who do not expect to go on 
will undoubtedly elect the third course. 
















IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN READING 


I. JEWELL SIMPSON anp BESSIE C, STERN 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


For the past three years in the elementary schools of the twenty- 
three counties in Maryland, the improvement of reading has been 
the main objective, recognized as such by the state superintendent, 
the state supervisors, the county superintendents and supervisors, 
the teachers, and the children. The improvement of reading as a 
paramount need was made manifest in 1921 and 1922 when stand- 
ardized tests revealed the fact that more than one-half of the pupils 
in the state were leaving the seventh grade with less than fifth-grade 
reading ability. 

The school law of Maryland provides for the supervision of 
classroom teaching by the appointment of a supervising or helping 
teacher for every fifty teachers employed. Working with these 
supervisors and with the twenty-three county superintendents, offi- 
cials from the State Department of Education have, during a period 
of three years, trained a small group of people in each county in 
the technique of giving standardized tests and interpreting the 
results in such a way as to stimulate and to bring about much better 
teaching of reading and arithmetic. Last year, because of these 
specially trained people in each county and because of the careful 
follow-up work which could be done by the county supervisors, it was 
possible for the State Department of Education to carry out a state- 
wide testing program’ in silent reading and arithmetic reasoning. 
Every elementary-school child above the first grade was given 
standardized tests in October, 1923, and again in May, 1924. The 
number of children tested each time approximated sixty-five 
thousand. 

The State Department of Education paid for the tests and 


t The Stanford Achievement Tests—an abridged edition containing Tests 1, 3, and 
5, Forms A and B—were used. 
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furnished all of the blanks and tabulation sheets. At a meeting 
held in September, 1923, attended by all of the county superin- 
tendents and supervisors, a thorough study was made of the tests, 
and the group was carefully trained in the technique of giving and 
scoring the tests and in tabulating the results. Detailed directions 
for handling every phase of the test procedure were sent out by the 
State Department of Education. 

Testing was begun in every county on October 15 and was 
finished by October 26, the state supervisor visiting seventeen of 
the twenty-three counties during the two weeks of testing and 
spending at least half a day in each of these seventeen counties. 
Every effort was made to have the procedure uniform throughout 
the state. In each county the tests were given by a small group 
of trained people; they were scored and checked under careful direc- 
tion by groups of teachers in central schools conveniently located 
for assembling teachers from surrounding schools. 

The scores showed unsatisfactory results in reading (paragraph 
meaning) in the one-teacher and the two-teacher schools. Less 
than one-third of the pupils in the one-teacher schools made scores 
equal to, or higher than, the standard, and only slightly more than 
one-third of the pupils in the two-teacher schools made scores as 
high as the standard for their grade. In the larger schools, Grade IV 
was the only grade above standard. The lowest grades (Grades 
II and III) had smaller proportions of pupils above standard than 
the other grades in these schools. 

The State Department of Education supplied the county super- 
visors with suggestive plans for the analysis of the errors and the 
interpretation of the results and, subsequently, with a ninety- 
page bulletint which contained contributions from successful 
teachers in various parts of the state and which pointed the way 
to corrective teaching in reading. 

By May more than 50 per cent of the pupils in Grades II, III, 
IV, and V in the graded schools were above standard, and the pupils 
in Grades VI and VII were not far from the goal. Even the one- 
teacher and the two-teacher schools, handicapped because of the 


t Silent Reading, Suggestions for Testing and for Corrective Work. Maryland School 
Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 11. Baltimore, Maryland: State Department of Education, 1924, 
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large number of untrained and unskilled teachers, made more 
than normal progress. 

The testing program and the follow-up work made a profound 
impression on the children, the teachers, and the parents, resulting 
in changed emphases in teaching, in the setting up of definite 
reading goals for each grade, and in a maximum amount of progress 
in reading ability throughout the elementary school. 

In October, the poorest scores throughout the state were made 
in second-grade reading. Perhaps this was to be expected for 
several reasons. The second-grade children had been in school 
but one year; consequently their reading habits were not “fixed.” 
They had just had a long vacation with little or no opportunity 
to read; consequently they had forgotten much that they had 
“learned” the year before. They had never taken a standardized 
test; consequently the novelty of the situation was overwhelming. 
It was possible also that there was something lacking in the training 
which they had received in the first grade. It was doubtless this 
thought which prompted the following assignment in Baltimore 
County for a meeting early in November of a group of about 
fifty first-grade teachers: 

There will be a discussion of the results of the October tests in paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, and arithmetic reasoning. Has the teacher of the first 
grade any responsibility for the survey results? We shall work out together a 


plan for the interpretation of the results of the tests and decide upon some types 
of remedial work. 


At the meeting, under the direction of the supervisor, M. Annie 
Grace, each teacher studied the test papers of the children who had 
been under her care the previous year. These first-grade teachers 
decided that the poor results were due to four causes: (1) Certain 
reading habits which should have been fixed in the first grade had 
not been fixed. (2) The children had not formed the right attitude 
toward reading; that is, they lacked a feeling of responsibility 
toward the subject—the feeling that the printed symbols have a 
message for them and that they must not be discouraged by an 
unfamiliar word but must keep on trying. (3) Although first-grade 
children could often glibly recite phonetic “families,” they had not 
been given enough practice in applying their phonetic knowledge. 
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re [| . (4) First-grade teachers were likely to make babies of the children; 
| — asaresult, the children were often helpless when it came to reading 

nd §f paragraphs without the teacher to depend upon. Thus, actual 

ng — classroom needs in the first grade were discovered and kept in mind 

ite FF throughout the year. 

ss In the case of the second-grade teachers, the supervisors through- 
out the state raised the question: “(How can the second-grade pupils 

Je make the progress necessary to overcome their reading difficulties 

or and reach the May standard ?” 

ol To answer this question, not only for the second grade but for 


bi | the other grades as well, the teachers analyzed the Stanford tests 
y in reading, in order to determine just what abilities are tested. 
d They analyzed their pupils as they had never done before in order 
d to find out the specific reading abilities lacking in each child. 
z They analyzed themselves and their teaching procedures. They 
g attempted to make each pupil aware of his individual weaknesses 
is and to inspire him to a conscious effort to correct them. 


e In connection with this study of the chief causes of failure or 
t 3 of poor scores, the teachers were asked by their supervisors to sum- 

marize these causes under definite headings. They were asked 
L to record the errors made in reading in order to determine their 
t frequency. When the summary sheets were returned to the super- 
a ; visor, she in turn made a county tabulation as a basis for plans for 


remedial work. 
Previous to a November teachers’ meeting in Caroline County, 
; the supervisor, Katharine L. Healy, was able to send out this report: 


The diagnosis of test papers reveals that the chief reading errors and their 


} frequency, expressed in percentages, are as follows: 

Percentage 
1. Inability to understand difficult sentences....... 49 

: 2. Lack of comprehension due to inadequate vocab- 

NPRND 58 scsi cis eimaibinees01o es Sica eo eel aiain aTee 19 

3. Overpotency of certain elements............... Io 
4. Careless expression of answers..............++. 8 
AR re OU IS | oa a ee 4 
0: SIPCLCVRE GRE WEIG s5.0 6.5 o cisicussiiee dew viesies sos ss 3 
7. Using words not synonyms as if they were...... 2 
8. Failure to follow directions..............eeee00% 2 
9. Other types, unclaneiied 6. isiesiceie se ceecice sews 
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The silent-reading bulletin published by the State Department 
of Education was sent to these teachers two weeks before the meeting 
with the following assignment: 

Read the bulletin through to get its general purpose. Then, having in mind 
the grade or grades you teach, read for the purpose of taking active part in the 
discussion which will take place at the meeting. The principal topics for 
discussion are listed here: 

1. Silent-reading ability 
a) What does it mean ? 
b) How is it determined ? 
c) What abilities should be developed in your grade or grades ? 
. Scientific investigation to determine abilities 
a) Why should testing precede teaching ? 
b) Why is graphing valuable? What are the values of teaching children in 
homogeneous groups ? 
c) Why is analysis of errors essential ? 
d) What typical errors have been noted ? 
. Informal tests in silent reading 
a) What is their purpose? 
b) How many types can you describe ? 
c) How may they be given to your grade? 
d) What results have you had from at least two informal tests? Discuss. 
. Training lessons to improve comprehension 
a) What reasons can you give for pupils’ lack of understanding of material 
read ? 
b) Outline for your grade two types of training lessons which you have found 
effective in overcoming two of these difficulties. 
c) Give several seat-work suggestions which will aid here. 
. Training in good habits of study 
a) Prepare and bring to the meeting in written form two study helps which 
you plan to try with your pupils. The supervisor will look for these and 
discuss them with you on her next visit. 


The supervisor reported that immediately following the meeting 
definitely organized remedial work was undertaken in practically 
every classroom. 

It is not an easy matter to determine and assign to the various 
grades the stages by which such a complex process as reading 
ability should be developed. As it would be of immense advantage 
to teachers and children if definite goals in reading could be set 
up for each grade, two questions were discussed with groups of 
teachers in many different sections of the state: 
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What reading abilities should be developed in each grade? Which abilities 
or habits should be acquired by the whole class; which, perhaps, by 75 per cent 
of the class; which, perhaps, by 50 per cent only ? 


The teachers agreed upon the following goals as reasonable and 
not too difficult of accomplishment: 


Grade I (By the end of six weeks) 
1. Ability to use all of the words of the preprimer vocabulary or sight words 
freely in oral composition 
2. Ability to recognize by sight from at least 60 to probably 80 words 
3. Ability to get a new word by finding it in a memorized sentence or rhyme 
4. Ability to use reading as a tool in following directions for imitative plays 
and games 


Grade I (By the end of the year) 

1. Ability to read without lip-movement or finger-pointing 

2. Habit of making sure that every word in the sentence is known before 
attempting to read aloud 

3. Ability to learn new words 
a) From pictures and illustrations 
b) From memorized rhymes or sentences 
c) From the context 
d) By comparison with known words which have similar elements 

4. Ability to grasp phrases rather than mere words 

5. Ability to use in silent reading the vocabulary of at least two primers and 
a first reader 
a) In following directions for plays and games 
b) In following directions for drawing and construction 

6. Ability to read orally two primers and at least one first reader 

7. Ability to read first-reader material 
a) For the purpose of finding answers to questions 
b) For the purpose of finding out how to dramatize a story or rhyme 

8. Ability to tell at least three stories from the primers or readers 

| 9. Ability to enjoy and comprehend a story as it is being read 


Grades II and IIT 
1. Ability to read orally from any of the grade readers and easy supplemen- 
tary material 
2. Ability to learn new words more readily 
a) From memorized material 
b) From the context 
c) By comparison with known words which have similar elements 
d) By phonetic analysis 
3. Ability to read and follow directions 
4. Ability to read and comprehend the facts accurately 
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5. Ability to run the eye across the page more quickly and with fewer stops 
6. Ability to read silently from 90 words a minute in Grade II to 130 words 
a minute in Grade III 
7. Ability to read orally with a pleasing voice 
Grades IV and V 
1. Ability to read orally from any of the grade readers and from supple- 
mentary material on a suitable level of difficulty 
2. Ability to get new words independently by the methods indicated for 
Grades II and III as well as the ability to use the dictionary 
3. Ability to read and interpret 
4. Ability to outline simple stories from the standpoint of 
a) When? Where? Who? What? 
b) Selecting the main situations in the story 
5. Ability to read in thought units 
6. Ability to eliminate most of the regressive movements 
7. Ability to read silently from 160 words a minute in Grade IV to 180 
words a minute in Grade V 
8. Ability in oral reading to interpret thought to the listeners 
9. Ability to appreciate and enjoy good literature—development of taste 
to. Ability to develop good habits of study 
Grades VI and VII 
1. Ability to read silently from 220 words a minute in Grade VI to 250 
words a minute in Grade VII 
2. Ability to skim 
3. Ability to use reading as a tool in studying effectively 
4. Increased ability to appreciate and enjoy good literature 


At the mid-winter group meetings of the teachers many of the 
supervisors saw that the following assignment had a place on the 
program. ‘Which of the reading abilities set up for your grade have 
already been developed by your group of pupils? List those which 
are lacking. What, then, is your immediate goal ?” 

In February the following “objective standards” for judging 
the improvement of instruction in reading and arithmetic were 
sent out by the State Department of Education for the use of super- 
visors and teachers. They proved both stimulative and suggestive: 


1. Are charts and graphs in evidence about the room showing (a) class 
and individual records in paragraph meaning and (0) class and individual 
records in arithmetic reasoning ? 

2. Does each pupil know his score in reading and in arithmetic? 

3. Does each pupil know what is meant by the “October standard” and 
the “May standard” ? 
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4. Does each pupil know just how he stands in reading in relation to the 
October standard ? 

5. Does each pupil know just how he stands in arithmetic in relation to 
the October standard ? 

6. Does each pupil know his own particular difficulties in reading and in 
arithmetic ? 

7. Is each pupil consciously doing something to improve his reading and his 
arithmetic that he was not doing before Christmas ? 

8. Are informal tests given from time to time to measure progress and to 
diagnose difficulties ? 

9. Is each pupil given an opportunity to progress at his own rate? 

10. Has the instruction resulted in better understanding of what is read 
and in increased ability to solve problems in arithmetic ? 


Twenty large charts containing sample exercises for seat work 
in silent reading were loaned by the state supervisor to each county 
supervisor for two weeks. In Garrett County the parents of the 
school children were so interested in these samples of seat-work 
material which were displayed and explained at a patrons’ meeting 
that they offered to come together several evenings for the purpose 
of assisting the supervisors and teachers in making this attractive 
and educative material for their children to use in school. 

In some of the counties the demonstration method was used 
in setting up standards for seat work. A week previous to the day 
of the demonstration, each teacher received a letter stating the time, 
place, and purpose of the demonstration for her group. She was 
asked to bring notebook, pencil, and scissors. 

The teacher, who had previously worked over her plan with the 
supervisor, taught during the morning. A few minutes before the 
lesson began each visiting teacher was given paper with directions 
to list each type of demonstrated seat work and to note the particular 
recitation to which this seat work was related. Opposite each 
type of seat work listed she was to indicate the values of the particular 
exercise. 

The half-day of teaching was followed by a conference conducted 
by the supervisor, at which time standards were set up for judging 
the merits of the seat work observed during the morning. The 
teachers then prepared seat work which measured up to the stand- 
ards agreed upon as “educative.” 
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Three very effective ways in which a primary supervisor gave 
practical assistance to her teachers are here quoted from the annual 
report of Miss E. Heighe Hill to the state superintendent: 


Types oF SEAT WorkK LISTED 
Since many of our teachers had difficulty in providing educational seat work, 
I selected one lesson each from the Bolenius primer, second reader, and third 
reader and listed about twenty types of seat work based on each lesson which 
would aid either in interpretation of the story or in vocabulary-building. Cop- 
ies of the lists for each grade were given the teachers, and types of seat work 
appropriate to new lessons were adapted by them. 


EXHIBIT OF SEAT WoRK 


In order to raise the standard of many of our new teachers and help them 
to evaluate their own work, I posted at each grade meeting samples of seat 
work, drawing, and writing. These I obtained from our more experienced 


teachers. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR WorK TABLE 


Since each teacher had in her class pupils of varying ability and some who 
completed tasks much more quickly than others, we suggested that maximum 
assignments be provided by means of a table or desk containing a variety of 
interesting books and material. I prepared such a table for our January 
meeting, and many teachers reproduced it in part and used it successfully 
in their classrooms. The regular class assignment was completed in a creditable 
manner before pupils were permitted to go to the table and read or initiate 
an individual or group project suggested by the material provided. A list of 
suggestive materials and books was prepared for each teacher. 


Many exercises and informal tests were prepared and used by 
the teachers in the state to meet the needs of the pupils in their 
own classrooms.’ There were exercises designed to give training 
in answering factual questions, in answering interpretative ques- 
tions, in recognizing synonyms, and in studying words in their 
context; there were exercises in reading geography material, history 
material, civics material, and arithmetic material. 

In Talbot County, the teachers, under the direction of the super- 
visor, Edith L. Van Syckle, worked out study helps in reading for 
the primary and grammar grades. A card containing typewritten 
directions for study was given each pupil in Grades IT to VII inclu- 
sive. The teachers worked with the children until the directions 


Varied types of these exercises appear in Silent Reading, Suggestions for Testing 
and for Corrective Work. 
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were thoroughly understood. The results have been satisfactory 
from the standpoint of securing good habits of study and better 
silent and oral reading. The cards read as follows: 


Stupy HELps FOR READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


1. Look at a phrase. Find it in your lesson. 

2. Write a sentence using this phrase. Do not use the sentence in the book. 
3. Read each sentence in your lesson. Tell the picture you can see after 

you read the sentence. 

4. Find the sentences in which the characters are talking. 

5. Tell the things the actors did. 

6. How did these actors speak ? 

7. Read it as they would have talked. 

8. Read each paragraph to yourself. Did you know every word? 

9. What would be a good name for each paragraph ? 
1o. Answer the assignment questions. 


Stupy HELPs FOR READING IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


1. Read the lesson silently. List the difficult words. 
2. Look up the words in the dictionary. How are they pronounced ? 
3. Write a synonym for each of these words. 
4. Rewrite the sentence in the book, changing the difficult word but not 
the meaning of the sentence. 
5. What is the picture given in each paragraph? Give each paragraph 
a title. 
6. What group of words would you say together to bring out the thought 
of each paragraph ? 
7. Find the conversational part of the story. Read this with natural 
expression. 
8. Which paragraph expresses the climax of the story ? 
9. What happened before the climax ? 
10. What happened after the climax ? 
11. Answer the assignment questions. 
12. Work on the special group work, industrial arts, or outside reading. 
13. If there is any part of the lesson you feel needs more preparation, 
give some time to it. 
14. Is the story well named? Why? What would be a better name? 
Why? 
SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE TESTS 


The status of the Maryland children in October and May is 
shown in the percentage of children above the October standard 
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and the May standard.t Since the standard in May was higher 
than the standard in October, any increase in the percentage of 
pupils above the standard would show a growth greater than the 
difference between the standards for the two months. With the 
goal set for the median child, at least 50 per cent of the pupils 
would have to be above the standard if the group were to reach 
the standard score set by the author. 

Table I shows that in May more than 50 per cent of the pupils in 
the graded schools were above the standard in paragraph meaning; 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL MARYLAND CoUNTY CHILDREN ABOVE THE 
STANDARD IN READING AND ARITHMETIC TESTS 











— May, 1924 | Increase 

Paragraph meaning: 

One-teacher schools......... 30.1 33-1 3.0 

Two-teacher schools......... 35-3 42.1 6.8 

Graded schools............. 43-5 53-3 9.8 
Word meaning: 

One-teacher schools......... 32.5 32.9 4 

Two-teacher schools......... 37.6 40.3 2.7 

Graded schools............. 43.2 49.3 6.1 
Arithmetic reasoning: 

One-teacher schools......... Sr.2 58.6 7.4 

Two-teacher schools......... 58.2 67.0 8.8 

CSPAIOd SCNOOIS. .. 5 oes. cece 61.6 69.5 7.9 














in word meaning, almost 50 per cent of the pupils were above the 
standard. All types of schools, on the average, were above the 
standard in the arithmetic reasoning test. Although the two- 
teacher schools fell somewhat short, and the one-teacher schools 
still more short, of the coveted 50 per cent in the reading tests, 
they showed more than normal progress, since the percentage of 
pupils above the standard was greater in May than it was in October. 

An analysis of the scores in paragraph meaning in October 
showed unsatisfactory results in all grades in the one-teacher and 

* The standards for the tests as published in the manual are arithmetic means of 
the scores for the middle of the school year. Since it seemed preferable to consider 
the standard as a median, approval for such a procedure was obtained from the author, 
Lewis Terman, on the ground that the distributions were normal and the median and 


arithmetic mean would practically coincide. Standards (medians) for each month 
were then calculated. 
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the two-teacher schools (Table II). In the larger schools, however, 
the lowest grades did least well. In May the percentage of pupils 
in the one-teacher and the two-teacher schools above the standard 
in the reading tests was largest in Grades II and III, indicating 
that these grades had made the greatest progress. Grades II to V, 
inclusive, in the graded schools were above the standard. Every 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF WHITE PUPILS IN MARYLAND COUNTIES ABOVE 
THE STANDARD IN PARAGRAPH MEANING* 











— May, 1924 | Increase 

Grade IT: 

One-teacher schools......... 33-8 37.1 3:3 

Two-teacher schools......... 37.1 48.4 11.3 

Graded SCHOGIS: ....<.60.66000- 345 55-4 20.9 
Grade ITT: 

One-teacher schools......... 29.0 35.8 6.8 

Two-teacher schools......... 34.2 49.4 15.2 

Graded schools............-. 41.4 58.1 16.7 
Grade IV: 

One-teacher schools......... 33.6 33.8 2 

Two-teacher schools......... 39-9 42.4 2.5 

Graded schools. ..........+.- 52.2 56.7 4-5 
Grade V: 

One-teacher schools......... 30.2 29.7 —.5 

Two-teacher schools......... 34.0 36.6 2.6 

GTAGEd SCHOOIS ......60:6 500.006 47.1 50.9 3.8 
Grade VI: 

One-teacher schools......... 27.0 27.7 7 

Two-teacher schools......... 31.6 35.2 3.6 

Graded echools so 6:6 0600.00 43-5 47-9 4.4 
Grade VII: 

One-teacher schools......... 26.0 30.0 4.0 

Two-teacher schools......... 32.4 36.2 3.8 

GEATIET GUNOUIS 0 icGis:ece Sons's 42.8 47-9 Sos 














* In October, 1923, there were 15,500 pupils in 1,054 one-teacher schools, 
10,300 pupils in 277 two-teacher schools, and 40,000 pupils in 251 graded schools. 
grade in the one-teacher schools except the fifth made more than 
normal progress. 

The conditions in October and May and the growth intervening 
are shown graphically in Figure 1. The lower portion of each 
bar indicates the percentage of pupils in October above the October 
standard. The entire bar represents the percentage of pupils in 
May above the May standard. The section at the top of the bar 
indicates the increase in the percentage of pupils who were above 
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the May standard over the percentage of pupils who were above 
the October standard. This increase represents more than normal 
progress. 

The grades below Grade VI in the graded schools were above the 
standard in May, and Grades VI and VII in the graded schools and 
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Grade 234567 234567 234567 
One-teacher schools Two-teacher schools Graded schools 


Fic. 1.—Percentage of white pupils in Maryland above the standard in para- 
graph meaning in October, 1923, and May, 1924. (The lower part of each bar 
represents the percentage of pupils above the standard in October, 1923. The com- 
plete bar represents the percentage of pupils above the standard in May, 1924.) 


Grades II and III in the two-teacher schools were close to the 
standard. 

The progress made was greatest in Grades II and III in both 
the graded schools and the two-teacher schools. The one-teacher 
schools, which needed to improve most, made the smallest gains. 
The upper-grade children could probably not be expected to gain 
as much as the children in the primary grades, because their 
improvement would often depend on the eradication of habits of 
long standing, a task difficult of accomplishment. 























TIME-EXPRESSIONS COMPREHENDED BY 
CHILDREN OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. II 


MARY G. KELTY 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


TESTS OF THE TIME-APPREHENSION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Object of the tests—Part I of this article, based on the use of time- 
words in one hundred readers, showed the time-equipment which 
children in the primary grades are supposed to have. The findings, 
however, are what textbook writers think children should be able to 
understand rather than what objective evidence has established. 

The initial study was followed by a series of tests administered 
to children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, which provide evi- 
dence as to (1) the time-equipment which children of the intermedi- 
ate grades actually possess as contrasted with what they are thought 
to possess, (2) whether they know the expressions which the primary 
literature assumes that they know, and (3) the relation which exists 
between the assumptions, on the one hand, and the test results, on 
the other hand. 

Where the findings of the study of the books disagree with the 
findings of the tests, the latter have the advantage of representing 
what children actually know as contrasted with what the authors 
have assumed is known. If the authors have judged correctly, 
there should be positive correlation between the training of the 
pupils in the primary grades in time-expressions and the ability of 
intermediate-grade pupils to think in terms of these expressions. It 
was partly to determine whether any such relation exists and partly 
to furnish evidence as to which time-expressions are understood at 
different ages and what types of thinking in time-relationships are 
possible in different grades that this study was made. 

However, it by no means follows that what the children know 
is a measure of their ability. Under a different type of training and 
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with a different experience, the same children might have reacted 
very differently. The value of the findings lies in the fact that the 
children who took the tests are fairly typical; that is, they live in a 
city of 40,000 inhabitants; their school system is neither the best 
nor the worst; they have had a little experience with the testing 
movement, but not much; there is a considerable sprinkling of the 
foreign element among them, but not disproportionate. In short, 
they represent a small cross section of the average school situation 
of the Middle West, and their comprehension of time-expressions 
should, therefore, be fairly typical. 

Construction of the tests.—The first step in test construction was 
to examine the existing tests and note every type that referred 
in any way to time. Test 1 was suggested by Barnes.’ Test 2 was 
based on the numbering exercises in the Dearborn Group Tests of 
Intelligence. Test 3 included original items. Test 4 was based on 
the analogies in the Otis Group Intelligence Scale; the Army Group 
Examination, Alpha, Adapted for School Use; and the Illinois General 
Intelligence Scale. Test 5 was original. 

A decision was made as to the specific purpose which each test 
was to serve. It was decided that Test 1 should be primarily a 
reading test, since the ability to handle the other tests is dependent 
largely on the ability to follow directions and on reading-comprehen- 
sion in general. A low score on this test might indicate that the diffi- 
culty is not in time-apprehension but only in the medium used; if a 
fair score should be made on the numbering test which follows 
(Test 2), the failure in the first test would certainly seem to be due 
to reading, provided the test items were of a similar nature. It is 
interesting in examining the returns to find just such results. 

Test 2 aimed to test the understanding of chronology and was so 
constructed that the reading factor was minimized by the numbering 
device. What was sought was the general feeling for time-relation- 
ships and the judgment of the relative lengths of time-units. 

Test 3 tested time-judgments in a given context. The same 
items were included as in Test 2, but the subject was required to 
formulate a judgment with regard to them. It was assumed that the 
use of the concepts in a given context requires a somewhat higher 


t Mary Sheldon Barnes, “The Historic Sense among Children,” Studies in Educa- 
tion (Stanford University), I (August, 1896), 43-52. 
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ability than does the mere discrimination between the relative lengths 
of any two. Here, again, the scores agreed with the expectation of 
the investigator. 

Test 4 was devised to go farther than Test 3 by requiring reason- 
ing or a succession of related judgments. This test was expected 
to prove the most difficult of the series; the results show how very 
much lower the scores were on this test than on the others. 

Test 5 attempted to find out whether the children preferred defi- 
nite or indefinite expressions in placing stories in time and whether 
the preferences changed with age. Thus, it is properly to be consid- 
ered merely as an exercise, not a test. 

In the selection and arrangement of the items to be included in 
each test, the units of time discovered in the investigation of chil- 
dren’s literature were used as a basis. Since the number was large, 
they were grouped usually in blocks of four or five, those which the 
previous study had indicated would be easiest appearing first. Thus, 
it was hoped to minimize the effect of errors in the early items of 
a series. 

After a preliminary administration of the tests to a small group, 
to selected cases, and finally to the entire fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of one school, through the kind co-operation of the superin- 
tendent of schools,’ they were given to all the fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children of a city school system, a total of 1,102 cases. 


The tests follow: 

TEST 1 

Directions.—Somewhere in the following story the time when the story hap- 
pened is told in four different ways. What are they? Your teacher will tell you 
any word you do not know but will not help in any other way. Read this story. 

“Nearly fifty years ago a man named Mr. Bell was very sad because he 
could not make people listen to his story. He had made a wonderful machine 
through which people in one house could talk to people in another house. No- 
body would buy his machine, and nobody cared enough about it even to look at 
it. This was about ten years after the close of the Civil War. 

‘But the king of a far country happened to come by and talked through the 
machine. He liked it very much and said Mr. Bell had made the greatest ma- 
chine of the nineteenth century. Mr. Bell was happy because the world would 
listen to a king. Perhaps your grandfather lived at the time this happened.” 

The time when this story happened has been told in four ways. Go back and 
find them. They are (1) , (2) , (3) , (4) 


tC. C. Bishop, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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TEST 2 


1. Place the number 1 before the word which means the shortest length of 
time, the number 2 before the word which means the next longer time, the num- 
ber 3 before the word which means a time longer yet, and so on until all are num- 




















year 
bered. For example: ______hour. Hour is the shortest, so the number 1 should 
week 
be placed before it; week is the next longer, so the number 2 should be placed 
3__year 
before it ;and year is longer yet, so a 3 should be placed beforeit, thus:__!___ hour 
2___ week 
afternoon 
—_____score of years 
eee iy 
—____half-century 


2. Number the following words in the same manner; the shortest period of 
time should be numbered 1, and so on. 
week 
Second 
——_—__month 
quarter-hour 








3. Number the following words in the same manner; the shortest period of 
time should be numbered 1, and so on. 
year 
day 
a ninute 
century 
__forenoon 











4. Number the following words in the same manner; the shortest period of 
time should be numbered 1, and so on. 
——decade 
——____half-hour 
—____fortnight 
quarter-century 





5. Below are the names of the seasons. Spring is numbered 1. Put thenum- 
ber 2 before the season that comes next, and so on. 


I__spring 
autumn 
winter 
—_____summer 
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6. Below are the names of the days of the week. Sunday is numbered 1. 
Place the number 2 before the day that comes next, and so on until all are num- 
bered. 





Tuesday 
Saturday 
——_—__Monday 
——____Thursday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
1__ Sunday 














7. Below are the names of the months. Place the number 1 before the first 
month of the year, the number 2 before the second month, and so on until all are 
numbered. 

















November <= March 
January September 
August as MOY 
____ February —____December 
une eee Yo 
October July 








8. In the following list put the number 1 before the holiday that comes first 
after school begins in September, the number 2 before the holiday that comes 


next, and so on. 
Fourth of July 


—_____New Year’s Day 
Christmas 
Washington’s Birthday 











9. Number the following holidays in the same way; the holiday that comes 
first after school begins in September should be numbered 1, and so on. 





Thanksgiving 

aster 

Valentine’s Day 
____Hallowe’en 





Go back over all of Test 2 to see that you have made no mistakes. 


TEST 3 


1. Fill the blank in each of the following sentences by choosing from the list 
at the right the one word which makes the sentence true. Use each word in 
the list only once. 








Seven days make a fifty 
A score of years is years. forenoon 
A minute is longer than a week 
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Afternoon comes after in the day. fifteen 
A is about four weeks. season 
A half-century is years. hour 

A quarter-hour is minutes. twenty 
Sixty minutes make an ; month 
Spring is a ' second 


2. Fill the blank in each of the following sentences by choosing from the list 
at the right the one word which makes the sentence true. Use each word in 
the list only once. 

A is sixty seconds. afternoon 

A is two weeks. half-hour 

A is ten years. days 

A century is years. twenty-five 
Thirty minutes is a . decade 
Forenoon comes before in a day. minute 
Seven make a week. year 

Twelve months are a : one hundred 
A quarter-century is years. fortnight 

3. In these sentences draw a line under the word which makes the sentence 
true: 

The year 1492 was in the (fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth) century. 

The year 1924 is in the (twenty-first, twentieth, nineteenth) century. 

The year 7 was in the (zero, second, first) century. 

I was born in the (twentieth, nineteenth, eighteenth) century. 

4. Which year was longer ago, 800 or 1450? 

5. Give the date of your birth. 

6. Give the date of today. 

Go back over all of your work in Test 3 to see that you have made no mis- 
takes. 

TEST 4 


1. What does 1924 mean when you use it asa date? Answer: 





2. Directions.—Read these samples. Second : minute :: day : (week, dark, 
late, time, short). This means that second is to minute as day is to what? 
“Week.” So we draw a line under week. Night : dark :: day : (long, Saturday, 
light, summer, warm). This means that night is to dark as day is to light. So 
we draw a line under light. 

Draw a line under the one correct word in each of the following exercises: 

Monday : Tuesday :: Friday : (Thursday, day, Saturday, week). 

Spring : summer :: autumn : (winter, warm, harvest, ice). 

Skating : winter :: swimming : (diving, floating, cold, summer). 

January : February :: June : (July, May, year, month). 

Winter : summer :: cold : (freeze, warm, wet, January). 
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TEST 5 
In each of the following sentences choose the words that tell the kind of 
stories you like. Check the one you like best thus X (put an X before). 
1. I like stories that took place 
long, long ago. 
in the thirteenth century. 








2. I like to know that a story happened 


one hundred and fifty years ago. 
once upon a time. 








3. 1 like to hear stories that begin with the words 
one day. 
last April. 


Go back over your work to see that you have made no mistakes. When 
you have finished, put your paper at one side of your desk, take out a book, and 
read quietly until all have finished. 








Analysis of the results of Test 1, the reading test.—On the whole, 
the results of the reading test were very poor. The pupils in Grade 
IV B scored only 6 per cent; Grade IV A, 14 per cent; Grade V B, 34 
per cent; Grade V A, 25 per cent; Grade VIB, 42 per cent; and Grade 
VIA, 58 per cent. In the case of Item 2, “ten years after the close of 
the Civil War,” there is a valid explanation for the poor showing of 
the fourth grade; many of the pupils in this grade do not know about 
the war. There should be no such difficulty, however, with the first 
and fourth items, “fifty years ago” and “grandfather’s time,”’ all of 
which words had been used often in the children’s literature. In the 
case of Item 3, “nineteenth century,” there is great improvement; 
the pupils in Grade IVB show unfamiliarity with the term, but 
the pupils in Grade IVA do fairly well. The results in the case 
of Item 4 would seem to indicate that teachers are not in the habit 
of referring to the time of a story in terms of when one’s father or 
grandfather lived; the results in the case of Item 1 show that the 
practice of comparing events with the present by the use of ‘‘years 
ago” is not common. 

In general, the results of Test 1 would tend to show that the 
ability to select the time-expressions in a story increases fairly stead- 
ily from grade to grade, that it is dependent on a reading medium, 
and that selecting time-expressions is a type of exercise little used. 
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Suggestions* to teachers of history in the intermediate grades. —(t) 
Time-difficulties may be caused by ignorance of the vocabulary and 
can be partly remedied by wide reading. (2) The time of various 
events would be more clearly apprehended if compared in some way 
with the lifetime of persons the children know, with events about 
which they know, or with the distance in time of any given event 
from the present. (3) Specific attention to the time-aspects of stories 
should increase the ability to apply time-expressions in a new setting. 

Analysis of the resulis of Test 2, the numbering or comparison 
test.—It is interesting to notice that of the total list of time-units 
included in Test 2, all but five expressions were used correctly in 50 
per cent or more of the papers. These five include “half-century,” 
“decade,” “fortnight,” and (curiously enough) “Thanksgiving” and 
“Hallowe’en.” Evidently children have a very good understanding 
of the relative lengths of time-units, provided the medium of expres- 
sion offers no difficulties. 

The days of the week constitute the group on which the smallest 
number of mistakes was made. The tendency to remember the ini- 
tial members of a series is very obvious, the scores diminishing direct- 
ly with the length of the list. 

The seasons are apparently well known. One wonders whether 
the common use of the word “fall” accounts for the relatively low 
score on the word “autumn” or whether there is a spelling difficulty. 
The high score on the word “February” in Item 7 would tend to 
disprove the last conjecture. 

The months also are matters of common knowledge. There is a 
tendency in this case to remember both the initial and final members 
of a series better than some of the members in between. 

The names of the holidays used show great variation, but on all 
of them the scores are very low, not to be compared at all with those 
made in the case of the time-units. 

The rank of the time-units on the basis of the test scores shows 
very little correspondence with the rank of the same words in the 
study of children’s literature. Table I shows the results for Grade 
IV B, which would naturally be most similar to those of the primary 


* These suggestions and those presented later are based on a study of the test re- 
sults. 
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grades. On the whole, there is seen to be no correlation; what chil- 
dren have actually learned as to time has been very little conditioned 
by their school reading, and, in the main, they have very many more 
time-concepts than the books supply. Authors seem to have under- 
rated children’s powers. 

As compared with the scores on Test 1, the reading test, the 
scores on Test 2, the numbering or comparison test, have increased 
greatly. The median scores for the two tests are shown in Table II. 











TABLE I 
; Percentage of 
Median the 100 Primary 
Word Test Score of | Books Which 
Grade IVB Contain the 
Word* 

MOI Su isis haw soees see oe 40 II 
I isha oe dieexieulow aise 43 43 
Ouarter-Rour. 02.0000 06600: 33 7 
ERMINE cies woe Baie ayaa 36 14 
RE as waite fast doaawer se 59 49 
A ee Pie pire 36 I 
PE i ee 45 33 
Re aetna mean meaner ea 35 100 
WIM ee Ab alas wa asian osteo 31 45 
MMR 5 60,5:6 4-4 0.5 6 a'8s 00.000 10 2 
BINEAN ie vases vers axer-ainreaten aa 44 35 
WORT ic sini k os 4 Cee Hele wea 21 57 
BOAR ios sare sie via \b-a.0 9 84:5 eS 13 ° 
SOOTS OF VOATB sc 6.5.5 viciecsicsisies 23 2 
Quarter-century............ 24 ° 
TIAN-COMUNY 6 0k dices sc suinss 19 x 
CEE. 6 5 SSG Aas ween 19 4 











ar yy ae cep oore 

— oo |S cree the percentages, while here only the 

Failures on Test 1 can now be set down with considerable certainty 

to inability to read rather than to inability to understand time- 
expressions as such. 

Suggestions to teachers of history in the intermediate grades.—(1) 

If members of a series are drilled on only in serial order, the individ- 

ual members will not be correctly placed in a context, especially the 

middle members of the series. (2) Children seem to have learned 

most of the time-units from their reading in books other than text- 

books and from general experience rather than from school instruc- 

tion. Any encouragement that can be given to wide reading and 
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to experience-getting will therefore be of great value. (3) It is not 
safe to assume that children will apply their knowledge of arith- 
metic to figuring out time-expressions—for example, quarter-cen- 
tury. (4) If it is desired that children possess the concepts ‘‘fort- 
night,” “decade,” and “score of years,” they will need to have spe- 
cific instruction, since neither reading nor general experience has 
supplied them. 











TABLE II 
Gnde Malis Soowe | Sglian See 
18 USS eC ee Soren ee. 6 48 
BRIA Cha one oesese are season 14 62 
We nc ss pees cna bcceus cot 34 69 
Ea et ee eee 25 73 
MAP ashe cakeceeeeecasns oe 42 83 
NRA Pe 58 88 











Analysis of the results of Test 3, the usage or context-judgment test. 
—It was assumed that the use of the concepts in a given context re- 
quires a somewhat higher ability than does discrimination between 
the relative lengths of any two. Comparative scores on Test 2, the 
numbering or comparison test, and Test 3, the usage or context- 
judgment test, are shown in Table III. One explanation for the vari- 
ation might be that for some reason the filling in of the blanks in 
Test 3 was more difficult than the numbering in Test 2, but the rel- 
atively high scores on individual items in Test 3 would tend to in- 
validate such a theory. It seems rather that the time-ideas have 
been developed as isolated concepts and have not been tested func- 
tionally. 











TABLE IIT 
Grade oad ico 
48 35 
62 46 
69 56 
73 58 
83 68 
88 75 














Although children know the expression “century” fairly well and 
can use it in a context, they have not been taught how to number the 
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centuries one ahead of the index figures. The best absolute score in 
this case was on the first century, 28 per cent. One wonders whether 
this was because the pupils could reason it out for themselves more 
easily than the centuries involving larger numbers. There is little 
significance in the grade scores in the matter of reading centuries, the 
lower grades doing about as well as the upper grades. 

The different ways in which children gave the dates of their birth 
were interesting. Of the 835 children who attempted the question, 50 
per cent gave month and day only; g per cent gave year only; and 41 
per cent gave year, month, and day. Grade differences are notable. 
The habit of giving date of birth in terms of month and day only 
decreases with age. 

Suggestions to teachers of history in the intermediate grades.—(1) 
Practice in using time-expressions in sentences is needed more than 
practice in defining time-expressions. (2) “Score of years,” “dec- 
ade,” and “fortnight”? are comparatively unknown terms. (3) 
Children need to be taught how to name the centuries; they know 
what a century is but have had little instruction in calling 1400 the 
fifteenth century, etc. (4) Many children do not know how to give 
the date of their birth and the current date. 

Analysis of the results of Test 4, the reasoning test—The first item 
in Test 4 attempted to discover whether or not the children knew 
that the expression ‘‘1924” as a date means that (approximately) 
1,924 years had elapsed since the birth of Christ. Either the ques- 
tion was poorly worded and the children did not understand it, or 
they never had come in contact with this particular point, for only 
a negligible percentage answered correctly. In the case of the other 
items, while the scores were low, there was a fairly consistent im- 
provement from grade to grade. 

Probably no undue apprehension need be indulged in on account 
of the exceedingly low scores on the reasoning test. For one thing, 
the analogy form itself is difficult. Then, since psychologists assert 
that children cannot be taught to think but can only be supplied 
with material, method, and motive, what is needed is probably a 
more intimate acquaintance with time-expressions and more prac- 
tice in using the analogy form. With such equipment, they will rea- 
son correctly. 
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Suggestions to teachers of history in the intermediate grades.—(1) 
Most children do not know what a date means; for example, 
‘*t924”’ means that 1,924 years have elapsed since the birth of Christ. 

Analysis of the results of Test 5 (kind of time-expressions pre- 
ferred).—Table IV shows the preferences of the children with regard 
to time-expressions. As the children progress from grade to grade, 











TABLE IV 
Ra me e of premnate e of 
Grade Definite Time- |Indefinite ‘Time- 
Expressions Expressions 
Lh) ey 2I 79 
J ESS se ee een 31 69 
Mi Lasker eat bpaneanneue 34 66 
WEAG Sees eccs Sou senaweesors 38 62 
WAU Gh ssiennoaeaseeouee xe 37 63 
fT Toe 41 59 











they steadily prefer a greater and greater number of definite ex- 
pressions. Even in Grade VI A, however, a substantial majority, 59 
per cent, still prefers the indefinite expressions. 

Suggestions to teachers of history in the intermediate grades.—(1) 
Since the preference for definite time-expressions increases fairly 
steadily from grade to grade, definite provision for this interest 
should be made in the reading and the oral stories. 

In conclusion, the series of tests show what ordinary children 
under ordinary teaching conditions are now actually accomplishing 
in the handling of time-expressions. It remains for further experi- 
mentation to discover how present-day methods and content can be 
improved to make possible better results. Knowing where we stand, 
however, has value in itself. 



















































TEACHER-TRAINING THROUGH A 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


ROSCOE L. WEST 
Director of Elementary Education, Trenton, New Jersey 


It is generally recognized that the training of teachers in service 
is the primary purpose of the supervisory and administrative staffs 
of our school systems. The usual normal-school course of two years 
is entirely inadequate to give to the incoming teacher a firm founda- 
tion in subject-matter and technique and skill in handling children 
and in organizing material in accordance with correct psychological 
principles. In many normal schools the actual apprenticeship course 
is brief and often conducted under conditions which are so dissimilar 
to the conditions which the young teacher meets when she enters the 
actual field of teaching that she finds herself without adequate prepa- 
ration for the task facing her. It is generally agreed that the most 
important duty of school principals and supervisors is the improve- 
ment of classroom teaching. It is often recognized, however, that 
certain other administrative and clerical duties prevent the principal 
or the supervisor from spending the proper amount of time in actual 
supervision. The recognition of the fundamental importance of this 
function is everywhere apparent. 

Various means have been tried by school systems to solve the 
problem of the training of teachers in service. The most outstanding 
of these are as follows: 

1. Study.—There is a general tendency throughout the country 
to encourage teachers to study while they are actually at work in the 
classroom. This study takes the form of work in summer schools or 
of work during the school year either at a nearby school of education 
or in extension courses given in the local community by instructors 
from a college or school of education. Much improvement in the 
adequate preparation of teachers and increased knowledge of meth- 
ods and technique of teaching have come about through this interest 
in advanced study. It has not been proved, however, that a teacher’s 
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efficiency correlates very highly with such study. It may often occur 
that a teacher is spending time and energy in extension work which 
actually detract from the time and effort that she ought to be giving 
to héer classroom problems. Again, the extension courses provided in 
local communities are often so disconnected and so sketchy that no 
unified information is given to the teacher. Such courses are un- 
doubtedly of considerable value, but often they do not assist the 
teacher in solving her immediate problems. 

2. Criticism by principals and supervisors.—A second means of 
improvement of teachers in service is the constructive help and 
criticisms given to them by principals and supervisors. As has been 
mentioned, it is agreed that this function should be the most impor- 
tant duty of any principal or supervisor. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be growing up in all school systems a body of administrative and 
clerical duties which prevent the principal from giving a proper 
amount of time to the classroom supervision of teachers. It would be 
interesting to collect detailed studies of the actual distribution of the 
time of school principals. Such studies as have been made show that 
a large percentage of the principal’s time is spent in duties relating 
to the mechanical and clerical aspects of his work. 

One result of this condition is that the principal, even when he 
does visit, is unable to spend a sufficient amount of time in the class- 
room to secure a view of the teacher’s work in relation to her previous 
work. The same criticism is often applied to the supervisor who 
comes in for a half-hour or an hour and consequently sees a special- 
ized situation which may or may not represent the typical condition 
of the classroom. The average supervisor has so many teachers to 
visit that it is impossible for her to spend a half-day or a day with a 
given teacher. Thus, both principal and supervisor base their judg- 
ment of the teacher on an isolated observation. 

3. Courses of study.—Another means of improvement of teachers 
in service is the co-operative effort of teachers in making courses of 
study. This plan has been growing in favor, and a large number of 
communities have utilized teachers in this important work during 
the last few years. In such work teachers secure valuable training in 
solving problems of the course of study, but they are handicapped 
by the lack of time to devote to such activities. It has been suggested 
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that teachers who are particularly adapted to this work ought to be 
relieved of classroom duties in order that they may give their com- 
plete attention to the task of revising courses of study. Although this 
suggestion seems reasonable, it has not been put into practice to any 
considerable extent, probably because of the failure to recognize the 
fact that such types of work are rightfully the function of a teacher 
and also because of the lack of funds to make such work possible. 
Even the advantages which come from working with courses of study 
and from solving the actual problems facing a revising committee are 
somewhat abstract and do not give the teacher real help in improving 
her classroom technique. 

4. Visiting.—It is a common practice to give teachers a visiting 
day once a year or oftener. The method of handling these visiting 
days varies considerably in different school systems. Undoubtedly, 
any teacher secures some stimulus and instruction from visiting 
another teacher at work, but, unless the procedure is carefully guard- 
ed, there is likely to be considerable waste of time and opportunity. 
If the school visiting is done in the same school system and is directed 
by a supervisor, there is often an opportunity to send an inexperi- 
enced or inefficient teacher to a teacher who will be able to demon- 
strate to her how to secure certain results. If, however, the visiting 
is done outside the school system in a haphazard way, there is little 
promise that the teacher will bring back to her work the actual 
assistance which she needs for the solution of her particular prob- 
lems. At best, this type of visiting is likely to be purposeless and 
incidental in nature and results. 

5. Demonstration.—On the other hand, it should be evident that 
one of the best methods of securing improvement in an inexperienced 
teacher is to arrange for her to see how the work is actually done by 
one who is successful. All normal schools have recognized the need 
of demonstration. The value of the demonstration is often lessened, 
however, by using the school for a practice school, as the situations 
thus created are far from the normal situations found in an ordinary 
school system. Again, demonstration schools have been set up in 
connection with teachers’ colleges. The need for experimental schools 
has also become apparent, and several such schools are now in exist- 
ence. It is rare, however, that a school system sets up a demonstra- 
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tion school of its own where all of the teachers of the system, without 
expense and loss of time, may see demonstrated the policies, the 
technique, and the organization which are advocated by the officials 
of the system. 

A principal or a supervisor often attempts to take the class and 
demonstrate to the teacher. Such procedure undoubtedly has values, 
but it is questionable whether a supervisor can make an effective 
demonstration in such an unnatural situation. As a rule, she does 
not know the pupils intimately and cannot have a complete grasp of 
the problems which have preceded the particular situation. On the 
other hand, the teacher feels that the response of the children to the 
supervisor is quite different from the response which they give in the 
natural condition of the schoolroom. The teacher can secure greater 
benefit by watching another teacher who has been able to solve prob- 
lems similar to her own than by watching a supervisor who comes 
in for a single brief lesson. 

In June, 1923, William J. Bickett, superintendent of schools, 
Trenton, New Jersey, recommended to the board of education that 
a demonstration school be established in the Monument School. The 
recommendation was adopted, and the necessary steps were taken to 
organize the school in September, 1923. The Monument School is an 
eight-room building with one portable. The building is old and, al- 
though not the worst in the city, is by no means of modern plan and 
construction. It was decided to include in the school a kindergarten 
class; Grades I, II, III, and IV; and a special class for subnormal 
boys. All of the supervisors co-operated in recommending the teach- 
ers for the school. In conference, they certified a list of teachers to 
the superintendent with first, second, and third choices for each 
grade. The superintendent then interviewed the teachers chosen, 
and the appointments were made. Each teacher received one hun- 
dred dollars a year extra compensation for work in the demonstration 
school. In selecting the teachers, the supervisors kept in mind not 
only breadth of scholarship and skill in teaching but ability to con- 
duct all of the phases of school work. For instance, it was decided to 
secure teachers who could conduct music with the assistance and 
advice of the special music teacher rather than under the specific 
direction of the special music teacher. Other so-called special subjects 
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were considered in the same manner, as it was felt that the school 
organization, especially of the primary grades, should provide a 
unity of work. 

It was made clear from the start that this school was being organ- 
ized not as an experimental school in which new ideas would be tried 
out but as a demonstration school in which could be found the meth- 
ods and technique advocated in the courses of study and by the 
school officials. No elaborate equipment or supplies were given to 
this building, as it was felt that the teachers from the other schools 
should find the work conducted under circumstances similar to those 
in their own schools. Consequently, the demonstration school has 
the same allowance per pupil for books and supplies as is given to 
every other school in the city. The school was equipped with the two- 
unit type of movable furniture, that is, a movable table and chair 
for each pupil. Not all of the schools have this type of furniture, but 
two new buildings have been so equipped, as well as about one-half 
of the first and second grades in the city. As it is planned to provide 
all of the elementary grades with this type of equipment, it was felt 
that the demonstration school should show its use and its advan- 
tages. During the first half of the school year 1923-24 not much 
visiting was done in the demonstration school, as it was found neces- 
sary to allow time for the development of right purposes, aims, and 
spirit. During the latter half of the year some visiting was attempt- 
ed. All of the teachers who began at the demonstration school in 
September, 1923, were returned in September, 1924, so that a definite 
program could be launched early in the school year 1924-25. To 
date, the program has developed approximately as follows: 

Every week a number of teachers, from ten to fifteen, are notified 
to visit the demonstration school, and substitutes are provided for 
their classrooms. Usually, each teacher is assigned to the school for 
one day. As there are two rooms for each grade in the school, the 
teacher has the opportunity of seeing two teachers handling the same 
grade. Sometimes the visiting teacher is asked by her principal or 
by the supervisor to observe particular things; at other times she 
receives no instructions before she goes, depending upon her need. 
It is felt that the teacher who is not directed in her observation can 
secure a knowledge of the purposes and methods of the school by 
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talking with the teachers and through the discussions which come 
later. Sometimes a teacher who is too closely directed looks for cer- 
tain things only and misses other important points. It is the policy 
to send first to the demonstration school those teachers who are in 
their first year of experience in order that they may see, as early as 
possible, work which will help them in their problems. After these 
teachers have been assigned, teachers with a little more experience 
or teachers in a building where a particular problem is being worked 
out are sent. For instance, a new departure in supervision was in- 
augurated in two large elementary schools in September, 1924. Each 
of these schools has approximately one thousand pupils, so that 
it was thought wise to assign to each a building supervisor, who 
would be able to give practically her entire time to the supervision 
of teaching. In order that all of the teachers in each of these schools 
might see the demonstration school and thus have a common basis 
for consultation with the building supervisor concerning the policy 
and methods to be used in their own school, the teachers from these 
two buildings were sent to the demonstration school early in the 
school year. 

All visiting teachers send written reports to the director of ele- 
mentary education and attend a conference at the demonstration 
school on the Tuesday afternoon following the week of visit. At this 
conference all of the teachers and the principal of the demonstration 
school are present, as well as the primary supervisor and the director 
of elementary education. One of the major purposes of the confer- 
ences is to develop, in both the regular teachers and the teachers of 
the demonstration school, the ability to discuss educational practices 
from an impersonal and objective standpoint. Every supervisor will 
undoubtedly testify to the fact that it is difficult to separate methods 
and technique of teaching from the personal and individual feelings 
of the teacher. It is difficult for the teacher to see that a criticism of 
the method she employs is not a criticism of herself. Only so far as 
teachers are developed who can discuss teaching in this objective 
manner can we hope to improve classroom instruction. 

The results obtained during the present school year from the 
visiting and from the conferences lead us to believe that the demon- 
stration school will prove to be the foundation of the training in 
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service which can be carried on in our school system. For example, 
the policy of group teaching has received strong advocacy from the 
superintendent and supervisors during the last two or three years. 
One of the difficulties which teachers meet in carrying out the policies 
of group teaching and the adaptation of work to the needs of the 
different groups is the provision of proper assignments and independ- 
ent work for those children who are not under the direct supervision 
of the teacher. In the demonstration school particular attention has 
been given to this problem, so that the visiting teachers can see the 
type of independent work which is provided, how it fits the needs of 
individual pupils, how it provides for checking, and what results the 
teachers can expect from the various groups. They can see in the 
demonstration school the difference between the gradual develop- 
ment of an attitude of self-reliance and independence on the part of 
the pupils and the autocratic dictation of every move of the pupils. 
They can see the working out of a policy of making the recess period 
a part of the physical-training program of the school, as is advocated 
in our courses of study. They can see the employment of flexible 
furniture for the purposes of group separation and, consequently, for 
the setting up of a proper atmosphere in the schoolroom. 

Some demonstration schools connected with city school systems 
have been so conducted that teachers could visit classes on Saturday 
and see a particular lesson being taught or a particular technique 
being demonstrated. Although much good should come from such 
demonstration, it does not give the teacher an opportunity to see the 
work of an entire school day under conditions which are similar to 
those in her own school. 

No profession changes its personnel to the same degree as the 
profession of teaching. It is not uncommon in some communities to 
have 25 per cent or more of the teachers change each year. Under 
such conditions, a demonstration school becomes extremely neces- 
sary, as the process of training teachers is the constant concern of 
the supervisory staff. It is well known that many teachers who be- 
come efficient teach two or three years and leave the profession. 
There is a constant renewal of the teaching force from the normal 
schools. The failures of many inexperienced teachers are due not to 
lack of knowledge of subject-matter or of theory of education but to 
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a lack of knowledge of the technique of the organization of the sub- 
ject-matter and of the handling of pupils. Very little of the technique 
necessary can be gained through the reading of books. Much of it 
comes through bitter experience, and, while the experience is being 
gained, the pupils are suffering. 

Every school system should have some method of demonstrating 
to its teachers the policies and methods which are advocated. If 
possible, there should be an entire school for this purpose in order 
that the atmosphere, technique, and scope of the demonstration 
school may be developed by teachers with common aims. If it is not 
possible to have an entire school devoted to this purpose, there 
should be two or three rooms in some school which are designated as 
demonstration rooms. It may be objected that such rooms are likely 
to become “‘show” rooms and that it is not always salutary for cer- 
tain teachers to be called demonstration teachers. If it is clearly 
understood that the demonstration teachers, as well as all other 
teachers in the school system, are simply seeking to solve the prob- 
lems of classroom organization and to increase efficiency, such criti- 
cism does not need to be a serious obstacle. Teachers are not jealous 
of other teachers who have proved their merit, provided they are 
encouraged to set forth their own ideas after they have visited such 
teachers. All of the teachers of the school system should be so en- 
couraged. They should understand that if they can actually prove 
the value of an idea, the demonstration teacher and the supervisory 
officers will be only too glad to adopt it. They should also feel that 
if any of their ideas are proved to be wrong, no black marks will be 
put down against them but that they will be helped to work their 
way out and find a better method. 

The advantages of the demonstration school, so far as our brief 
experience in Trenton is concerned, may be briefly stated as follows: 
(1) It provides an organizéd situation in which are being worked out 
the methods and policies of the school system. (2) It concentrates in 
one building the most effective teaching being done in the school 
system. (3) It gives to the visiting teachers an opportunity to see 
good technique and organization throughout an entire school. (4) It 
provides the basis for a discussion of classroom practices between 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. (5) It sets up in the school 
system a definite standard toward which all of the teachers may aim. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A modern philosophy of education.—Our libraries contain many books on the 
principles of education, books which reveal, however, either a philosophical, 
a psychological, or a sociological bias. A new volume' now takes its place 
beside the others. The reader will find it to be one which systematically at- 
tempts to correlate these points of view. 

The organization of the book represents an effort on the part of the au- 
thors to put into practice the principles which they advocate. They state the 
matter thus, ‘“To teach the individual to think to the maximum extent of his 
capacity may be said to be the major goal of the educative process. Information 
should be presented, methodology should be controlled to accomplish this end. 
. . . . Problems, problems, and again problems should be the basis of instruc- 
tion” (p. 554). Hence, each of the four parts of the book is a problem. The four 
problems are, in turn, divided into twenty-five subsidiary problems, commonly 
spoken of as chapters. Each of the twenty-five subsidiary problems is again 
treated as a series of minor problems. To each chapter is appended a copious 
list of ‘‘additional problems for discussion.” 

The problem is stated in the form of a question in each case. For example, 
Part One answers the query, “What Is the Place of Education in Individual and 
Social Life?’’? Part Two, ““What Are the Psychological Foundations of Educa- 
tion?” Part Three, “What Are the Sociological Foundations of Education?” 
Part Four, “What Principles Govern the Conduct of the School?” 

At first thought, it would appear from the foregoing description that the 
book revives the catechismal method of presenting subject-matter. This is not 
the case. The chapters are written so that one can read them continuously with- 
out reference to the black-type questions which are being discussed. However, 
the mere statement of problems in the form of questions is no assurance that the 
book will be taught by a “problem” method. In fact, it is just as reasonable to 
expect that some myopic instructors will teach the text by employing question- 
answer, lesson-hearing recitations of the pure memoriter type. 

In content, the book is refreshingly stimulating. The authors present in 
masterful fashion an orientation of biology, sociology, psychology, and educa- 


tJ. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xviiit+646. $2.75. 
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tion. For the most part, the principles reflect a thoroughgoing understanding 
of the results of scientific research in these four fields. Education is represented 
as being a life-long process. The pessimists are censured for placing “‘an undue 
emphasis upon what man is by original nature rather than on what he may be- 
come through education” (p. 33). Psychology is presented as a study of the ad- 
justment of the organism to environment, a study in which the behavioristic 
methodology has distinct scientific advantages but just as important philosophi- 
cal disadvantages. One is shown the advantages and also the disadvantages of 
life in the Great Society. Provincialism in educational outlook is condemned. 

Throughout the book the analysis of the problems is scholarly and, with the 
exception of Problem 7, devoid of boresome philosophical terminology. The 
authors present both sides of disputed questions in such a manner as to make the 
issues plain to the reader. In this way important fields for extended inquiry are 
clearly revealed. While the organization of the subject-matter within the chap- 
ters is good, the reviewer wonders if the immature reader who depends on black 
type for guideposts will be confused by the questions which mark the sections 
of each chapter. One fears that many will assume that all the subpoints are of 
the same relative value. 

Part One is unique in that its four chapters constitute a summary of Parts 
Two, Three, and Four. The authors recommend that the student read Part One 
rapidly for orientation and then study it more intensively a second time after 
the remainder of the text has been mastered. The reviewer would recommend 
the same process to the lay reader. The skeleton is in Part One. The meat is in 
the remainder of the text. Very few possess the imagination necessary to clothe 
a skeleton. 

In conclusion, let it be said that this is one of the most enlightening, read- 
able, and comprehensive analyses of the general principles of education that the 
reviewer has read. It leaves one with a renewed respect for the scientific worker 
in biology, psychology, sociology, and education. It forces one to recognize the 
great need for an increasingly large amount of scientific research. It should be 
brought to the attention of all who are vitally concerned with the modern school 


as a social institution in the Great Society. 
F. DEAN McCiusky 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The intelligence of foreign children.—The use of mental tests has revealed a 
widely varying range of capacities as between races. The differences have been 
made the bases of sweeping generalizations concerning the desirability of per- 
mitting representatives of certain races to enter our country as immigrants and 
concerning the limited ability of the children of these races to profit by typical 
educational experiences. Although mental and intelligence tests have been 
given to large numbers of children whose parents are foreign born and although 
the army tests were given to large numbers of foreign-born men, the validity of 
the conclusions drawn from the results has been vigorously questioned, largely 
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on the basis of the language handicap under which such children and adults 
must react to the tests. A distinct contribution to the problem has been made 
by a study" which, by a careful manipulation of materials and processes, seeks 
to escape the criticism to which many previous investigations have been open 
and, at the same time, to supply new material. 

The investigator sought “to test by experimental methods” certain impli- 
cations concerning the “possibilities of different immigrant groups for adjust- 
ment to American standards of life,” essentially by “evaluating the mental 
calibre of the sampling that New York has received from certain European 
countries: Southern Italy, Russia (Hebrews), and Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia)” 
(pp. 1-2). 

Four problems were recognized: (1) the relation between the mental capac- 
ity of the child and the birthplace of the parents; (2) the influence on test 
results of differences in language opportunity; (3) the extent to which social 
status is a factor, and (4) the implications of the results concerning immigration. 

Careful selection was made of one hundred children of each nationality on 
the basis of age (ten years) and school experience (two years). To these children 
were given the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests and the Pintner- 
Patterson Performance Tests, the latter to serve as a non-language check 
against the former. In addition, the National Intelligence Tests and the Pintner 
Non-Language Mental Test were given to other children as a further means of 
evaluating and comparing results. ‘Extensive data were also obtained from the 
parents of those individually tested with regard to their social and economic 
status and their ability to read, write, and speak either their native language 
or English. 

The results were treated quantitatively and were carefully organized in 
order to obtain reliable measures of central tendencies, differences, and correla- 
tions. Comparisons were made with the work of other investigators. Unfor- 
tunately, the group tests were given to Hebrew and Italian children only, thus 
limiting the comparisons which such tests would make possible. However, the 
results are significant in that certain deductions of other investigators are laid 
open to question, while others are given a larger measure of validity. 

On the Binet-Simon tests “the Hebrew group ranks first, the Bohemian 
second, and the Italian third” (p. 38). In the Pintner-Patterson Performance 
Tests “the Bohemian group occupies first place, the Italian second place, and 
the Hebrew third place” (p. 40). The measures of central tendency indicate that 
ihe relation between the Hebrew and the Bohemian groups is closer than the 
relation between either of these groups and the Italian group. Furthermore, 
“the Hebrew more nearly approaches the standard (for the Binet-Simon tests). 
The Bohemian represents a slightly lower level, while the Italian middle 50 per 
cent falls entirely below the Stanford range”’ (p. 43). 

t May Bere, A Comparative Study of the Mental Capacity of Children of Foreign 
Parentage. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 154. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1924. Pp. x+106. 
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Careful manipulation of the data concerning the language of the home and 
the results of the tests leads to the conclusions “that when we eliminate the 
factor of language differences we still have reliable differences between the Ital- 
ian and the other groups that suggest a difference in mental equipment” (p. 55) 
and that the mastery of English “‘is associated with the superior performance, 
on both types of tests, of those who come from homes where English predomi- 
nates and gives weight to the inference that it is the original mental equipment 
rather than language as such that is the determining factor in the child’s per- 
formance” (p. 57). 

Data on the occupations of the parents and the results of the tests form the 
basis for the inference that “in each occupational division the Italian always oc- 
cupies the lowest place, while the Bohemian and Hebrew stand close together”’ 
(p. 63), “suggesting that occupational status, as measured at present, cannot 
account for the difference between nationality groups” (p. 64). 

The group tests were used for comparing ten-year-old Italian and Hebrew 
boys in different districts of New York City, thus enlarging greatly the area and 
size of the sampling and furnishing a body of comparative materials. In general, 
the results corroborate those obtained by the use of the individual tests, al- 
though but two nationality groups were employed. 

The implication regarding the immigrant may be expressed as follows: 
“The fact that the correlation between educational and occupational status 
and mental rating are not high, plus this fact—that the immigrant does not 
continue in the occupation followed in the country of origin—suggest that these 
methods are not reliable and might be replaced by the use of form tests” (p. 98). 

The investigation serves chiefly to add evidence for the acceptance of the 
belief that there are genuine racial differences in mental capacities, at least of 
the kinds measured by the tests employed. The study was well planned and 
carefully executed, and the results are clearly presented. It is of interest to the 
social worker as well as to the psychologist and educationist. 


RALPH E. WAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


v A study of certain phases of state school administration.—In the United States 
the forces which tend to produce the adoption of accepted machinery or pro- 
cedure in school administration lack much of the definiteness and certainty that 
would characterize the decrees of central authority. Educational science knows 
no state lines, it is true, and the influence of the great centers of educational 
instruction tends to reduce the lack of uniformity in agency and method shown 
by our forty-eight independent systems. The leadership of the more progressive 
states finds some acceptance, and gradually innovations that seem successful are 
adopted and adapted to local needs. 

Related to each of these forces and essential to the operation of each is the 
continuous comparative study of our state school systems. Such study is diffi- 
cult. To ascertain the facts concerning any phase of school-administration 
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machinery in all the states, where legal provision is overlaid by precedent, ad- 
ministrative interpretation, and court ruling, is all but impossible by any method 
short of personal investigation. To organize and clarify the mass of diverse 
details revealed would tax the utmost resources in presentation. 

W. G. Reeder’s account' of the chief state school official is a real contribution 
to this type of comparative study, serving the values and very largely over- 
coming the difficulties. 

To determine its early character, as derived from the needs and influences 
calling it into being, Mr. Reeder reviews the history of the creation of the office 
in the several states and the not infrequent experiments in the re-allotment of 
its functions. In the main, however, the study is of the present-day office, under 
the following headings: forms of provision, official designation, qualifications, 
selection, term and tenure, salary, relation to state board of education, powers 
and duties, and staff. 

Most of the New England and Middle Atlantic states are shown by the data 
and maps to be in sharp contrast with most of the remaining states in three 
particulars. In these two groups of states the office of the chief state school 
official is provided by statute; in general, the officer is appointed and is desig- 
nated a “commissioner.’”’ Elsewhere, with occasional exceptions, the office ex- 
ists by constitutional mandate; the officer is elected by popular vote and has 
the title “superintendent.” 

Mr. Reeder discloses the trend of practice in several particulars by presente 
ing the situation at a number of different dates. Thus the practice of selecting 
the officer by appointment rather than by popular election is shown to be gaining 
ground. The same is true of the use of the term ‘‘commissioner of education,” 
although it does not seem that there is consistently any one conception of the 
office expressed by its use. 

The varied relations of the chief state school officer to the state board of 
education form an interesting part of the study. Apparently, there is little evi- 
dence of any growing tendency toward the general acceptance of a given set of 
relations, although a considerable interdependence between relations seems to 
exist. 

The bulletin, with its compact presentation, will be of great interest to those 
who are in any way concerned with the problems of state school organization. 


T. D. Brooks 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
Waco, TEXAS = ' 

A mental-hygiene program for every teacher.—It is sometimes difficult to give 
a good book a good enough title. This is the case with John J. B. Morgan’s new 
work? dealing with the problems of abnormal psychology for the information 

t Ward G. Reeder, The Chief Siate School Official. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 5, 1924. Washington: Bureau of Education. Pp. vi+68. i 

2 John J. B. Morgan, The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xii+-300. 
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and direction of the classroom teacher. The title might give one the impression 
that we have here a discussion of children who are found to be academically 
unadjusted by the common method of administering mental or subject-matter 
tests. Dr. Morgan’s book is not of this class; it is intended to give the uniniti- 
ated teacher an understanding of some of the more important and practical 
applications of abnormal psychology. This opening of the fields of psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry for the average reader has been well done; the author 
has tried to put essential facts in simple English and has succeeded, avoiding 
both technical terms and elaborate classifications. More than that, a smooth, 
easy style, clear organization and description, and adequate analysis and illus- 
tration have been attained. 

The purpose of the book must be defined a little more fully to show its 
value for every teacher who is interested in the problem of individual differ- 
ences—and what teacher should not be? This is a discussion of children who are 
not normal because they cannot make proper social adjustments. The teacher 
is helped to cultivate the ability to recognize and interpret defects and peculiar- 
ities in conduct and character and to meet these without intolerance or indiffer- 
ence; she is also given a program for the prevention of such deviations. There 
is a practical, constructive purpose, not merely an expository satisfaction of 
curiosity about the psychological states which erratic behavior betrays. This 
practical purpose is also aided by such devices as “questions for review” and 
a list of ‘practical hints for teachers” at the end of each chapter. 

After reading this book, one is quite ready to accept the claim that “the 
main qualification for a teacher, especially in the primary grades, is not the 
technique of teaching, but an understanding of human nature, and this under- 
standing can only come by a study of the maladjustments” of the sort described 
in this book. Qne will get here a new view of the whole problem of school dis- 
cipline, which has never been satisfactorily approached in any of our pedagogi- 
cal literature. In correcting unusual, unsocial, or immoral conduct on the part 
of school children, each case should be studied individually and as a problem in 
correcting habit rather than as a problem in combating heredity. 


M. J. StoRMzAND 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Language-composition aspects of English in Grades I to IX, inclusive-—A 
new book! by one long experienced in the teaching of English presents a com- 
prehensive discussion of the materials and methods of teaching language and 
composition in elementary and junior high schools. The author wisely omits 
all discussion of pupil experiences in reading-literature, except in so far as they 
correlate very closely with experiences in composition and language. In this 
one respect the exact title, including the words “Teaching English,” is more 
inclusive than the contents of the book warrant. 


* Paul Klapper, Teaching English in Elementary and Junior High Schools. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925 [revised]. Pp. xiv+356. 
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Outstanding among the modern ideas which Mr. Klapper would have in a 
school program are these: (1) Self-expression on any level is synonymous with 
thinking; teaching pupils to write and speak effectively is always a by-product 
of teaching them to think effectively. (2) Free, full, and vigorous self-expression 
is always conditioned on social situations in which the writer or speaker (be he 
child or adult) has a message for some special group of readers or hearers. Such 
situations must be utilized to the full. (3) Growth in the more mechanical as- 
pects of language control depends on the learner’s increasing powers of self- 
criticism. Independent and critical evaluation of his own product on the part of 
each pupil is the means by which the achievements of the primary grades may 
be carried in turn to the middle, the upper, and the junior high school grades, 
each school level adding its increment of growth. 

Nowhere in his book does the author state these three major principles in 
so many words. However, he does suggest them in the Preface; he does embody 
them throughout his admirable discussion; he does construct and advocate a 
school program of oral and written composition, spelling, and grammar dis- 
tinctly in line with them. Pupil activity in natural situations involving intelli- 
gent self-evaluation and correction—this is the keynote of modern thought, 
which no one has caught more clearly than the author of the present book for 


teachers. 
R. L. Lyman 


Psychological problems of adolescent children.—One of the outstanding prob- 
lems in education today is the problem of training junior high school teachers. 
One of the primary needs in the training of teachers for the junior high school is 
that of giving them adequate knowledge of adolescent psychology. An equally 
important need is that of showing the junior high school teachers how to apply 
the facts of adolescent psychology to the organization and teaching of junior 
high school classes. It was to supply data for meeting these two needs that Pech- 
stein and McGregor prepared their book.t The authors have expressed this pur- 
pose clearly in the first paragraph of the Preface: ‘“This book is written for one 
purpose—to present the student of secondary education with the co-ordinated 
viewpoint of education. This dualism means that the best educational practice 
in a given field is placed side by side with the science underlying that practice.” 

The book is organized into two sections. Section One is devoted to discus- 
sions dealing with the general facts of adolescent psychology, while Section Two 
takes up practical applications of this psychology. The discussions in Section 
One cover such general facts of psychology as physical growth; anatomical and 
physiological age; psychological and pedagogical growth; instinctive and habit- 
ual response; knowing, emotion, and volition as aspects of adolescent mentality; 
and aspects of personality in adolescence. Section Two deals with such topics as 
supervised study, socialized recitation, ability grouping, failure prevention, 


tL. A. Pechstein and A. Laura McGregor, Psychology of the Junior High School 
Pupil. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xx-+280. $2.00. 
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organization of the school community, student government, avocational and 
social activities, and guidance of adolescents, including vocational, health, and 
moral guidance. 

The book contains twelve figures and thirteen tables setting forth impor- 
tant scientific data in very usable form. Each chapter closes with a list of ques- 
tions and problems, and each part of the book ends with a compilation of 
selected references. 

The authors have done an unusually excellent piece of work in the organi- 
zation of the content of both sections. The discussions are good examples of 
developmental procedure in the presentation of subject-matter. The handling 
of the details shows that the writers are talking out of a rich background of ex- 
perience in dealing with adolescent pupils. The book should be an excellent text 
in education classes concerned with the training not only of junior high school 
teachers but of all high-school teachers. It is a book that every superintendent 
and high-school principal as well as every high-school teacher will find of great 


ractical value. 
anocie H. W. Nort 
Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Progress in European elementary-school methods.—It is to the disadvantage of 
both America and Europe that each goes on its way in educational endeavor 
uninformed, for the most part, concerning the progress which the other is mak- 
ing. This is particularly true of elementary education. The literature which suc- 


ceeds in crossing the Atlantic serves to strengthen the conviction that much 
benefit would accrue to both continents if an effective system of exchanging 
information relative to educational progress were instituted. 

To those who still conceive of European education as bound by the limita- 
tions of traditional practice and conservatism, it is a pleasant experience to come 
in contact with writers who demonstrate that educational research and progress 
are developing in a vigorous manner in some localities. A recent contribution? 
describes one such endeavor which is the culmination of a quarter of a century 
of conscientious scientific investigation and experimentation. The author, a 
collaborator with Ovide Decroly, presents the results she obtained during a five- 
year period in a Brussels school organized according to the educational philoso- 
phy of the noted Belgian physician and psychologist. The book is therefore the 
story of Decroly’s efforts. 

Chapter iis a brief historical survey of Decroly’s work. Chapter ii gives his 
point of view and method. The next four chapters treat the aims, methods, 
pupil activities, and materials which are inherent in the plan. The reader finds 
marked agreement with the discussions of these same problems by the foremost 
American authorities in the fields of curriculum and methods. In discussing 
reading the author emphasizes the importance of an adequate apperceptive 


t Amélie Hamaide, The Decroly Class. Translated by Jean Lee Hunt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. xxvili+318. $2.00. 
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background, interesting devices, and the teaching of the subject as a thought- 
getting process. There is no evidence in the book that the author is acquainted 
with the scientific investigations which have contributed to the improvement of 
reading instruction in America. 

Chapter vii, ““The Social Viewpoint,” presents a point of view that may 
seem somewhat radical to many American school administrators. Children are 
permitted a degree of schoolroom freedom that is not often found in this country. 
They are made directly responsible for discipline and for the conduct of all 
activities about the school which they are capable of performing. “Good marks 
and bad marks are banished from our classes. A child who misbehaves acknowl- 
edges his fault and tries not to repeat it” (p. 98). The conventional form of 
school procedure is abolished. 

Subsequent chapters are concerned with demonstrations of teaching tech- 
nique, presentations of detailed case studies, type programs, and illustrations of 
pupil achievement. Here is evident the extent to which Europe, along with 
America, is urging that teachers break away from the faulty practice of dealing 
with children in masses rather than as individuals. 

Decroly seeks to organize education not as a number of separate subjects 
but as a correlated series of experiences that are analogous to the conditions of 
everyday life. For this reason he makes use of the potential educational facili- 
ties which the community possesses to an extent that is rarely found in America, 
where such economy is still mostly at the discussion stage. In other respects the 
book contributes little that is new to American educational theory. At the same 
time it indicates that some European centers are keeping abreast of the best 
that America is doing. 

It is to be regretted that many of the picture illustrations bear all of the ear- 
marks of amateur photography. However, as a result of the efforts of either the 
author or the translator, the material as a whole is unusually well organized and 
is characterized by a clarity and directness of expression that are highly com- 


mendable. 
Pau L. PALMER 


Physical efficiency and the teaching staff—Scientific management in industry 
has awakened to the importance of good health among employees. Many estab- 
lishments have made an honest effort to provide working conditions that will 
reduce the amount of overhead expense and the inferior production which result 
from absence of workers on account of illness. The large city school system with 
a pay-roll and a budget equal to, and usually exceeding, those of any other com- 
munity institution or enterprise is not exempt from problems due to physical 
incapacity of teachers and other employees. In spite of the fact that much atten- 
tion has been given to increasing the teacher’s efficiency in the classroom, the 
literature is relatively barren as it relates to the problem of keeping the teacher 
at her task and of eliminating loss of time through illness. 
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A timely piece of research" invokes the statistical correlation and partial 
correlation method in a study of the relation of health to the teaching situation. 
The data were collected chiefly from the public school systems of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Springfield, Massachusetts. The author attempts to do two things: 
first, to find the correlation between amount of illness and each of a number of 
factors connected with the teaching staff or the teaching environment and, 
second, to study the regulations of school boards concerning absence on account 
of illness and to evaluate these regulations in the light of the first part of the 
investigation. Among the factors correlated with amount of teacher’s absence 
are size of class; extra teaching load; grade level; teaching in foreign-population 
sections; size, kind, and condition of building; teacher’s age, teaching experience, 
amount of education, sex, and whether married or single. 

For the most part, the correlations are not significant, especially with 
respect to the factors which are commonly thought to be responsible for illness. 
Appreciable differences between Cleveland, Springfield, and Denver in average 
amount of illness among teachers seem to show that administrative policy is 
partly responsible. In the final analysis, however, the unit of health legislation 
must be the individual and not the group. Administrators must recognize and 
deal with individual differences in health among teachers in the same manner as 
such differences are recognized and dealt with among pupils. Thorough physi- 
cal examinations for prospective teachers, continuous medical and health inspec- 
tion and improvement, working assignments adapted to the strength of the 
applicant, probationary health-improvement contracts for questionable appli- 
cants, improved methods of checking bona fide illness, and provision whereby 
experienced and faithful teachers shall not be left without some pay during ill- 
ness are a few of the constructive recommendations made by the investigator. 
A special point is made of the fact that regulations of boards of education will 
not operate automatically; intelligent and sympathetic supervision is necessary. 

The monograph is highly suggestive of the need for investigation in other 
cities. There is a hint of worth-while economy for any large school system that 
will grapple with the problem. For this reason the publication merits the careful 
attention of school administrators and members of boards of education. 

a Pau L. PALMER 

Garment construction—There are few really good textbooks on garment 
construction. There may be several reasons for this. Since fashions change, 
types of garments and ways of construction must change. An illustrated text- 
book based on the project method may be out of date in a year or two. More- 
over, teachers do not agree as to the minimal essentials in sewing. A further 
difficulty is that technical processes are not easy to describe, even with the help 
of good diagrams and illustrations. 

* George E. Carrothers, The Physical Efficiency of Teachers. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 155. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924. Pp. x+8o. 
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In Essentials of Sewing, Miss Cook has presented only those construction 
processes which she thinks “teachers are fairly well agreed upon.” The material 
is arranged according to topics rather than according to projects, leaving the 
teacher free to choose her own projects. The chief weakness of this plan lies 
in the fact that teachers may not know how to plan problems. The introduction 
to the book was evidently written with this difficulty in mind. 

The illustrations are excellent. The descriptions of processes are good; but 
even with the rather careful descriptions given, it is doubtful whether the pupils 
would understand without further explanations. A valuable help is provided, 
however, in the clear analysis of the steps necessary in each process. 

LILLIAN STEVENSON 


Information schedules for educational surveys——The third volume? of the 
Indiana Survey of Religious Education will be of interest to students of both 
general and religious education. The book includes a complete file of the sched- 
ules and forms used in collecting information with regard to church and com- 
munity religious activities. The schedules show the result of very careful plan- 
ning, and the manner in which they are organized to contribute to a single ob- 
jective is worth study. The school superintendent will obtain many valuable 
suggestions from the volume which can be used in preparing reports or in gather- 
ing information from the school system or community. The system of coding 
and checking used in the survey also merits examination. The volume contains 
no interpretative material, being devoted entirely to a reproduction of the forms 
used in gathering data for the survey. 
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